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The ideal medium for beautiful portraits like this— 


PRISMACOLOR PENCILS 















SO BRILLIANT they render any subject in full value. 
SO OPAQUE they conde with a single stroke. 

SO UNIFORM that all colors blend perfectly. 

SO SMOOTH they never gouge your paper. 


SO PERMANENT their colors retain full brilliance under 
FADE-OMETER tests equivalent to a full year of sunshine. 


FOR FREE SAMPLE in any color, just send us the name ot , 
your dealer and mention this publication. : 





o¢ EACH 





36 BRILLIANT COLORS= 







944 Tete Cotte on pale Terre Cota paper: 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., NEW YORK « LONDON «+ TORONTO 












numbers, from 1400 to 1900. In the lower left tions, ea ? for a different word. Just t yOu 
corner, quickly spotted, is the key to the eight quick picture of how this is done, I happened t 
schools of painting—lItalian, French, Spanish, some across the word “‘milliner’’ and muct 
German, Dutch, Flemish, English, and North my surprise, it mea i man that f 
American, represented by different patterns of Milan” or in other words a ‘‘Milander."’ A 

dots and lines. Now we are ready to use the chart. word was applied to a milliner simply b 
Each of the 73 artists are assigned a rectangle men from Milan often imported women’s fine 
representing their life span, with the dates clearly Down below, on the same page, I came acr 
written on a black band at either end of this space. word ‘neighbor’ which meant “near by farme 
They, in turn, are chosen as representative or near by dweller.’ And just before I 
painters of the period. On the left side of this book, I came across a small section which t 
rectangle is a small coin-shaped pen and ink where the names of the common flower 
drawing of the artist, and on the right is a square from, the names for animals, the names for gen 
thumb-nail sketch of his outstanding painting, ind the names which all of us use day- 

with the name of the painting beside it. Across describing the various textiles. 

the middle of the entire space in legible black I think you will like it just as much 

letters is the name of the artist. Starting with you would like to have a copy, just send $1.7 
Fra Angelico, 1387 to 1455, and his picture, ‘The the Secretary of the SCHOOL ARTS Family 
Annunciation” and working to Gauguin, 1848 to 194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Ma before 





1903, and the painting ‘The White Horse,’’ we May 31, 1949. 
have the picture story of the unfolding of art 


HISTORY OF ART CHART THE Sey 

through five centuries. CREATIVE HANDS B K ’ 

a verted OF ART — Obtain your ‘‘chart-told’’ art story today by SHOPPING ann tte 
Post 73 artists representing five centuries of sending only 50 cents for HISTORY OF ART 


paintings and painters on your classroom wall. CHART to Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS PORTRAITS IN THE MAKING 
Does this sound fantastic? We assure you that it 


Family, 194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass.. Walker, Short, and O'Hara 
is a very practical plan worked out on 12- by 34- iviinen Mae 31 1040. ( 
inch chart form arranged and illustrated by ; . P . ° ‘ ‘ | 
SCHOOL ARTS Editor Pedro deLemos after a THE ART OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT ) 
diagram by Walter H. Wakefield. Here is the WORD PICTURES Ishimoto $ | 
‘glance-clear’’ story of artistic development, One of the most interesting books which I have | 
eady to take its place in your classroom for picked up in many a day is the 160-page title 
everyday reference. put out by the G. & C. Merriam people titled TARTANS OF THE CLANS AND FAMILIES 
As I look at this chart spread before me on the “Picturesque Word Origins.’ I had a grand time OF SCOTLAND Innes $3.9 
desk, the first thing that takes my eye is the con- browsing through this book, getting acquainted Order these books from Creative Hands Book 
cise way that the material is arranged. At the with many of the real meanings of these words. Shop, 194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Ma 
top and bottom of the chart are the century And best of all, there are 45 pen-and-ink illustra- (Continued on page 4-a) 
( 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. Publication office, The Printers ae 44 Portland Street 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-« duane, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachuse tts under the Act of Mae 3, 1879 
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Three different effects 
—all from one tube of ARTISTA 

FLEXOLA PAINT®! Direct from the 
tube, it gives the effect of oil paint, with- 
out oil’s tedious preparation. Add soapy 
water, it becomes a tempera. More moisture 
makes it a water color. Flexola is a distinctive new 
medium in its own right, as well as a short cut to 
tcaching oil painting techniques. In sets or single tubes. 





BINNEY & SMITH co., NEW YORK a. N. Y. Makes of Crayola Crayon and Other Gold Medal Products © 1949 B. & S. Co. 
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Original oil painting by Barbara 
Aaron, Student, Philadelphia 


Publie Schools. 


From the Weber Gallery of School Art Oil Paintings... 


PAINTING with oils is a necessary experi- 
ence for every school art student. A 
student’s introduction to oils often leads 
him to one of the most enjoyable, satisfy- 
ing, and cultural of hobbies—that of 
pastime painting. And such an introduc- 
tion will at least give him a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of oil paintings 
for future years. 


Include liberal experience in the use 
of oil colors in your art curriculum. And 
for the finest in classroom oil painting 
materials, look to Weber. For all school art 
needs, Weber products set the pace! 


FOR BEST CLASSROOM RESULTS, USE 


MALEFA Oil Colors 


All Malfa colors conform to the specifications 
of the American Artist Professional League. 
They are put up in studio-size tubes, 4’’ x 1” 
...made in a wide range of 43 colors. and 
black and white. Malfa colors are economi- 
cally priced to meet school art budgets. Color 
chart and Weber catalog sent to teachers and 
schools upon request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA, 


Baltimore 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
Welcome to WEBER Booths No. 8 at E.A.A. Convention and No. "W" at SE.A.A. Convention 








l, Md. 





















— 
CLASSROOM CRAFTS — 
A Hundreds of ideas. Illustrated designs IN COLOR. 
Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
\ Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
all ready for coloring or carving. No extra tools 
&, A or 7 ip . q 2 A t. P 
sive, unusual and practical. Ideal 


4 —, 








Write for your copy. 
FREE TO TEACHERS . . . Others 10¢ 


THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 








DOO0D0 OOOO0D OD0000 OOOOnoOoOoOocConoooooooooonoR 


Domestic and Foreign. Sizes from 


COLOR PRINTS: 7”x9”" to 30”x 40”, prices from 50 cents 


to $20.00. Offerings comprise more than 2000 fine prints. 
Illustrated Catalogs. 4 
COLOR SLIDES: Old and Modern Masters, 2”x2” and 
* 3%%x4"”, more than 1500 subjects. 
Prices from 77 cents and $2.20 respectively. Size 2”x 2” 
only: Early American Crafts, Textiles (104 slides), 
Contemporary American Ceramics (52), Contemporary 
American Textiles (40). 
Four Sets of Slides dealing with problems, procedures 
and methods in Art Education (40-50 slides each). In 
preparation: Kid Stuff—or Is It Art? (about 60 slides). 


PROJECTORS for standard size 3144”x4” and 2” x 2” slides. 
FILING CABINETS for 2” x 2” slides. 
CARRYING CASES for 344” x4” and 2” x2” slides. 


Request free prospectus and quotations. Write to Dept. S. 


Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L.1., New York 


DOoOoOoOoooooooooooNo0o0o000 nooo0d ooo ono000 





Our advertisers will like to know 
you saw their ads in SCHOOL 
ARTS. Please tell them so when 


answering an ad. 
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The 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 








Mary Leath Thomas 


Mrs. Mary Leath Thomas, President of SOUTH- 


EASTERN ART ASSOCIATION, will attend 
and take part in the Association's annual meeting 
to be held in Richmond in April. She is at present 
an Associate Professor of Art at the University of 
Georgia in Athens, Georgia. 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
April 14-16, 1949 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Virgir 


Dr. J. B. Smith, Chairman of the SOUTH- 
EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION Convent 
informs us that plans for the meeting in Rich- 
mond are progressing pidly 
theme of the Convention is ‘Improving Actua 
Teaching Procedures in Art.”’ 

Some of the speakers secured for the progra 
C. D. Gaitskell, Director of Art 
Dr. Leo Katz, Chairman, 
New York; Miss Mary 

Supervisor of Art 
the 


include: Dr. 
Province of Ontario; 
Department of Modern Art 
Adline McKibben, Senior 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and concurrent 
National Art Association, Southeastern and state 
groups with Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, National Presi- 
dent in charge. 

Unique features planned for the Convention 


sessions 


include a local sight-seeing tour to art centers 
visits to the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Richmond Professional «Institute, and a possible 
excursion to Historic Williamsburg. 

Highlights of the social side of the 1949 Con- 
vention will be the luncheon, banquet and Ship s 
Party. 


See you there in April! 


CONGRATULATIONS . . . ANLONZA M. 
LANSFORD, recently appointed Director of the 
Delgado Museum in New Orleans, Loui 
Mr. Lansford plans an intensive program on the 
interchange of Latin American and North Amer- 


can art. He also hopes to make the Delgado 


a1) 


a) 
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NEW TECHNIQUES 4s 


pages... over 100 illustrations 
.. for groundwork and ad- 
vanced techniques in drawing. 


$190 


PROJECTS For art crafts 
of wide variety ... map 
. book- 
transparen- 


and chart making.. 
binding... 
cies...and many others. 


3 ele 


«+ explaining the 
manifold uses of 


HIGGINS 


AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


SINCE 1880 


THE BASIC 
ART MEDIUM 


HIGGINS 


Nh COL, ING. 
271 NINTH STEET, 
BROOKLYN 15, N.Y 





ASK YOUR HIGGINS DEALER 


NEW LETTERING inciudes 


20 distinctive script alphabets 
. 10 pages of engrossing 
for professional and student. 


$100 


aS 
“Y CARTOONING %o0 


illustrated pages of tech- 
niques used by top flight 
comic strip... gag... 
and political cartoonists. 


$100 






























ITEMS of 
~ INTEREST 


| ’ Here are the latest hap- 

penings in the Art Ed- 

ucation field. The Items 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 





HOW TO SELL YOUR CERAMIC WORK 
is the theme of a new instruction manual, CE- 
RAMIC SELLING, by M. A. Travascio. The 
reader learns to develop the interests of prospects, 
where and how to advertise and display for 
maximum sales results at minimum costs. Written 
em for the hobbyist who wishes to devote 

tt time to the building of a business, this pub- 
shan sells for $2.00 and may be ordered di- 
rectly from M. A. Travascio, 934 N. 63rd Street, 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


LONG ISLAND READERS will be interested 
‘o know of the new arts and crafts store recently 
opened at 597 Plandome Road, Manhasset, Long 
‘land. This will be a convenient shopping stop 
or art teachers living on Long Island. The name 
is Manhasset Arts and Crafts. Drop in when 
you're in the vicinity and see the stock. 
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A COMPLETE CATALOG OF ART MA- 
TERIALS, for the teacher, student, professional, 
and amateur artist is ncw available from the Zeal 
Art Inc. organization. This illustration rich pub 
lication incorporates all of the essential materials 
for the classroom with the kind of items used by 
those in the professional field. 144 ‘store shelf’ 
pages include studio equipment, drafting and 
drawing instruments, lettering guides, oil colors, 
water colors, tempera, pastels, drawing papers 
and board, adhesives, tapes, brushes, pencils, 
pens, ink, projectors, magnifying and reducing 
glasses, portfolios and binders, crafts, picture 
frames, and books. Send 3 cents forwarding 
postage for your copy of the Zeal-Art catalog to 
Items of Interest Editor, 194 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before May 31, 1949. 


* * 


A NEW SCHOLARSHIP has just been an- 
nounced by Northwestern University. Gift of 
Sidney Shelton, successful Hollywood screen 
writer, it provides a full-tuition scholarship to be 
renewed annually. It will be given to a student 
who “'shall have demonstrated by humanitarian 
impulses and vocational interests a sincere desire 
to qualify for a career in which he can help to 
heal the bodies, minds, or spirits of his feliows.”’ 


* * * 


MAN OF THE YEAR IN ART is Balcomb 
Greene, one of the country’s leading abstract 
painters and Assistant Professor of art at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. This title was voted to 
him by two organizations—Pittsburgh Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the Arts and Crafts 
Center. 

(Continued on page 7-a) 
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MADE EASY 
TO TEACH 


lp. aN WITH 


ALABASTINE 
fie 


“FINGER-TIP”’ 


| 
asassro ee 

ee Alabastine ‘‘Finger-Tip”’ 
solution used with any of 

the Alabastine Art Colors makes a highly 

satisfactory, workable Finger Paint. No 

waste, no extra paints to buy. Full instruc- 

tions with each jar. 


°* EASY FLOWING 
* PLEASANT TO USE 


ALABASTINE 


ART COLORS 


For smoother, faster, more satisfac- 

tory work use Alabastine Art Colors. 

| 13 rich, vivid colors that are free 
Bowing | and omineniiy opaque. 


e AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER « 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2601-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, Illl. 
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GENERAL PURPOSE 
MUFFLE KILN 








This extremely useful, versatile and handy 
kiln is available in four convenient sizes. 
Its outstanding characteristic is an ability 
to reach high temperatures quickly and 
efficiently. 


FEATURES: 


1. Gas fired (any of the usual gaseous 
fuels—low pressure). 


2. Full muffle. 

3. Atmospheric burner (no blower 
m required). 

USES: . Large capacity for kiln size. 

- Variable uses. 





1. General ceramic 


research or develop- - Neat appearance. 


. Sturdy construction but lightweight. 


ment work. 
° - Simplicity of operation and construction 
2. Jewelry manufacturing. insures economy in operation and 


3. Costume ceramic maintenance. 
firing. 

4. Ceramic test tile firing. 
5. Decorated tile a 

NEW D FC CERAMIC CATALOG : cesottas Opp 

No. 1949... NOW AVAILABLE : NEW YORK NY 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW! | DENVER, COLO,U.S.A 


oOnou sa 


he | 
DENVER FIRE CLAY 


ompany —— 











Speedball Linoleum Cutters 
Help Win Scholastic Award— 


Linoleum Block Print by 16 year old Jerome Friedman 
Student at John Marshall High School, Chicago, Ill. PY ‘ Colo 
“eps ad ° 
























RIGHT FROM 
THE RAINBOW... 


MURALO Art Colors are ideal 
for schools. MURALO hues, 
tones and tints fit in perfectly 
with expression work and 
easel painting. Kindergarten 
and primary grades find these 
colors exceptionally useful. 
Just right too for posters, 
showcards and theatrical 
backgrounds — or wherever a fine, smooth, 
velvety finish is desired. Finely ground for 
easy mixing, you just add water, stir to a 
creamy consistency and freely brush it on 


Specify SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS any paintable surface. Send for our color 
and other supplies on your bid list. booklet with instructions for use. 


The MURBLO Company. $uc 


STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 
WATER PAINT HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1894 


Wiitiaiiz: 


Hy 








HUNT PEN CO. * CAMDEN, N. J. 
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CREATIVE HANDS BOOK 
SHOPPING NOTES 
(Continued from Cover II) 


DOLLS TO MAKE: For Fun and Profi 


The subject of dolls has a way of arc 1 the 
interest of girls, young and old—and | 
book with a double purpose of provid 
of interesting handicraft for the maker a 
days of play for their favorite young 
pages, 9 chapters, and many diagran 
tions cover step-by-step instructions fo: 
the baby doll, little girl doll, little boy d 
doll, clown, gypsy, doll-house dolls, costu: 
character dolls. This includes instruct 
making the body, face, hair, and even 
these lovable little people. Send only $2. 
your copy of DOLLS TO MAKE: For F 
Profit—to Creative Hands Book Sh 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


WATER COLOR PAINTING Dehr 
Step into the studio of one of Ameri 

successful water color painters for { 

tions. Adolf Dehn is our host for & 


starting with a listing of essential materia 


instruc 


exercises for the beginner, and including 7 bea 
tiful full-color, full-page water colors and 

black- and -white illustrations on coated paper 
You'll enjoy the gallery of water color 
standing artists, including notebook step-studie 
in the creation of a water color, fron 
sketch to the addition of final details. Thi 


is guaranteed to send you seeking br 





water color to translate your everyda 
pressions into permanent picture e] 
. 1 @9EN a ner — wrerve WATELE 
Send $2.60 today tor your copy of WALE! 


COLOR PAINTING to Creative Hands B 
Shop, 194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, M 





THE SEARCHLIGHT 


(Continued from page 2-a) 
Museum a truly public museum in that it w 
clude creative works in home furnishings and 
interior decoration as well as exhibit | 


L! 


and sculpture. Best of luck 





ANNOUNCING The First Yearbook—ART 
EDUCATION ORGANIZES— Nationa! Art Ed 
ucation Association. Available in March 194 
For your copies, send your check and order to The 
Secretary-Treasurer, State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pa. Price: $2.50 each to non-members 


. * 


NOTICE . . P.A.A.—Northern California Se 
tion. Spring Meeting, "March 19, 1949. Stocktor 
College, College of The Pacific, Stocktor 
California. 


an 





Send a post card for your 


Free Catalog scuoot arrs 


art and craft books and portfolios. 
@ 1948-49 Edition is now ready 


School Arts Magazine 
1812 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


— 
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1754 was the year we started to make fine colors. No wonder 
Devoe Academic Water Colors are outstanding today! No others in 
their price class so adequately meet the exacting requirements of the 
water color medium. Years of experience and research enable Devoe 
to select the finest pigments available . 
techniques achieve a color of uniform smoothness and permanence. 
Your dealer carries Devoe Academic Water Colors . . 
You'll see why they are the choice of leading art schools everywhere. 


JUST FOR YOU... 


YEARS BEFORE 
ALBERT RYDER 


. . then modern laboratory 


“Painting for Fun” . . . In this fascinating book, 
words and pictures tell you how to go about 
painting in oil. Every page sparkles with sug- 
gestions you can pass on to your class. Send 
25 cents to Dept. R-10, Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany, Inc., 787 First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








Temple of the Mind, painted by Albert P. Ryder, about 1882. Repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 


DEVOE Quality Products Are Incentives to Progress 


DEVOE?“ Syl © 


OIL COLORS * WATER COLORS » SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS + DRY ART COLORS 


. ask for them. 























ART STUDY 
MEXICO SPANISH 
FIELD TRIPS 


July - August 
Small group third season 6 university credits 
CARLOS MERIDA, critic & lecturer 
ERNESTO LINARES, director 


Residence in Hacienda on Lake Chapala 


Fee: $275, includes Apply to: 


instruction, Mrs. IRMA S. JONAS 
all living costs, 238 E. 23 St., N.Y.C. 10 
recreation. Tel. MU4-4969 


ae 


C Unusual designs by leading artists waiting for 

















AND ALL 
CRAFT S00DS 


LEATHER 








FREE CATALOG! 

A storehouse of ideas and direc- 
tions for hobbycrafters; a buy- 
ing guide for leathers, plastics, 
metols, all materials, kits, tools, 


Write for your copy today! 


STO-REX CRAFTS 145 Ninth Street 
San Francisco 3, California 


Craft Center for 
Schools and Camps 
Since 1930 





HEADS trom life 


Walter T. Foster 


You WILL BE /SURPRI/ED 
HOW MUCH EASIER IT IF FOR 
YOU TO DRAW HEADS AFTER 
LOOKING OVER THIS BOOK. 

SEE IT AT 


YOUR DEALERS OR 
SEND $900 to 


BOX 456 ~~~ LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 
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(CHRISTMAS CARDS | 
=] FOR HAND COLORING 





the magic touch of your brush. 25 attractive 
folders with envelopes, only $1.00. Color your 
own! Make it a class project. You can sell 
them too. Order early. 


VV e— 1 t=) 


brilliant 
transparent 
's[-Je)—Jalel-le)|— 


aa) 
wale 


talens & son, inc 
newark 5 nj 





KNOWLES PUBLISHING CO 7 PIERCE ST. .MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 




















Techniques and methods, il- 
lustrated step-by-step and in 
color, applicable to [simple 
spattering or finest airbrush 
work. An excellent medium 


for advertising 
making, etc. 


Selection, care, 
tion of the airbrush; inks, 
paper, and other materials 
and equipment, planning, 
developing and finishing as- 
signments in black and white 


and colors—all 


THE THEATRE GUILD 


Porcy™ Bess 





art, poster 


and opera- 


this in 






$4.00 


Gtorce Gersnwin . 
Se" AIRBRUSH 
\ oy ILLUSTRATION 





Ben Jorj Harris 


THE MANUAL 
ARTS PRESS 
1678 Duroc Bidg. 
Peoria 3, Illinois 





The RIGHT pencil for the RIGHT job 


| de)! 


1-N R PENCIL MPANY. IN 





BLOOMSBURY. NEW JERSEY 





































































































Give your metalcraft work a 
perfect start — by using high 
quality METAL GOODS handi- 
craft metals. They're easy 
to work — and assure lasting 
satisfaction in your handicraft. 





@ ALUMINUM and COPPER 
CIRCLES . . . For attractive 
trays, coasters and other 
useful articles. 





@BRACELET BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
...0f Aluminum, Brass, Cop- 
per and Stainless Steel. 

Ready for your artistic touch. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 


“Making Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters”, an interesting and 
helpful booklet as well as the 
copper-craft bulletin for be- 
ginner or experienced crafts- 
men. Write for your FREE copy 
and Metal Goods price list 
today. 










. 
aN 
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METAL GOODS poz 
CORPORATION Ma 


Dept. SA’ 
5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 







NRUETAL GOODS CORPORATION/ 


lB) 












HELLO THERE! 


It's fortunate that our suitcase has wings, or it 
might not be able to keep up with us, for we have 
so many places to visit that it’s almost like ‘‘gallop- 
ing off in all directions’ to pack them into one 
column. 


LET'S HEAD FOR THE SOUTHWEST on the 
Santa Fe, and our transportation is a 22-page 
booklet titled VACATION NOTES ON SANTA 
FE TRIPS. Full-page pictures with narrow bands 
of description across the bottom take us through 
the camera’s eye to the summit and depths of the 
Grand Canyon, the beautiful shores of Southern 
California, Yosemite National Park, Carlsbad 
Caverns, Indian Pueblos, Navajo Reservation, 
Colorado Rockies, and the Gulf Coast. You'll 
enjoy every minute of your camera-trip to out- 
standing stops along the Santa Fe, and this book- 
let is yours for 3 cents postage to Happy Holiday, 
194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL to such ex- 
citing vacation spots as the Catskills, scene of 
Rip Van Winkle’s lengthy nap; New England, 
where covered bridges, vigilant lighthouses, 
fishermen’s villages, and history-steeped build- 
ings blend in an atmosphere unequalled for 
charm—then to New York City, Fifth Avenue, 
Greenwich Village, Times Square, Wall Street, 
the ingredients of a memorable vacation. Let's 
move along to Niagara Falls, Chicago's lake front, 
Michigan's lakes, Canada’s old-world charm. 
You'll find all of these and more described in- 
vitingly in the NEW YORK CENTRAL VACA- 
TION GUIDE folder, plus an invitation for 
information about your vacation trip and a list 
of fares from leading cities. Send for your vaca- 
tion guide today for only 3 cents postage to 
Happy Holiday, 194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. 


WE'RE OFF TO EUROPE with a brand-new 
guide book packed with facts, as concentrated as 
a vitamin capsule—and it’s amazingly inexpen- 
sive and timely. Here are the answers to your 
questions about what to see, how to travel, where 
to stay, all-expense tours, traveling on your own, 
war damages, driving through Europe, what you 
must know, reservations, rationing, comparative 
costs—even the kinds of food to try, how to get by 
inexpensively, the climate, and the language 
factor. HARIAN’S EUROPEAN TRAVEL GUIDE 
1949 is the title of this 45-page booklet, set in 
small type to give you the greatest amount of 
information possible in convenient, concentrated 
form. Whether you plan to visit Europe or enjoy 
reading about current conditions abroad, this 
timely publication is a ‘‘must’’ for conveniently- 
presented current information. Send 53 cents 
for your EUROPEAN GUIDE to Happy Holiday, 
194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


I have more vacation trips in store for the next 
issue. Be sure to meet me then. 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


\N MY KIND OF Arr 0 
\1'S SPEED THAT'S jpqpp kK 
AND SPEEDBALL pey “AW? 
JUST FILL THE Biz) > 
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OREEDBAIL 
PENS OWE MUCH OF THEIR 

POPULARITY 10 VRSATMUTY. 
FIVE STYLES “IN EIGHT SIZES 
PROVIDE A MADE-TO-ORDER 
TIP FOR EVERY DRAWING 
AND LETTERING NEED...IN 
BLACK-AND-WHITE OR COLOR , 


* A-SQUARE B-ROUND C-FLAT D-OVAL 


The Speedball “Flicker” Fen 
with the hinged feedersPP?G® 
for easy cleaning are 
made with 6 sizes 
of round tips. 


The pen with 
ruling aye > 








HUNT PEN CO. 


i, 46 CAMDEN 2, 
N.S. 


NS Sd 
. " 4 
F Drawn a® Lettered with B~C-Speedball Pens in Speedba 1 inks 
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CERAMIC SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 















eKilns ¢Clays ¢Glazes — 
e Pottery Supplies ¢ Molds | 
eo 6 @ e-e- ee 
e New HOT PACK KILN 
@ Sales and ; , : 
Service 
/ Headquarters 
6 ! iring chamber- 
] "x8”xl1l’e 
a shelves @ Porcelain 
lement holders @ 
way switch @ 
° Pyrometer @ Plug-in 
(no special wiring) 
. # 7004 





. Only $87.50 
F.O.B. Phila. 


@ = Send for Simplified Ceramic Art 7 
book. Perfect for beginners, 
teachers, reference. Many 

Sn drawings. Only $1.25 postpaid. 
t\ Ae. Send for NEW Handbook & Price 
‘Se List containing complete line of 
= supplies and useful information, 
Yh Vottery Mouse 
23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 




























—— WOOD BOXES 
\- f Completely assembled soft 
{— ; 


_ >< wood boxes. Locked cor- 
YE —s—") ners. 5 sizes and styles. 
Ni Ready for carving, paint- 
No.3 ing, covering with leather, 

metal, etc 











a? a Y - No. Wiath Depth Height PRICE 
a rT | 2" 2” 1%” $.20 
X — 444° 2%" )i4"” $.35 
| 53” 454” 1%” $.30 
\ a tiie. Sly" 354" 234" 35 
4 No.4 ae = >> : 
534” 4% 134 $.49 
‘/ 
——" > 
\ Ss 
\= 2 ona 
\ 
| No.5 No.l 
No.2 
School discounts willapply. These boxes are only 
one of many items carried in stock for schools. Write 
for our 1949 issue of “Craft Reporter.” It’s FREE! 


335 University Ave. 
Rochester 7, N. Y. 


CRAFT SERVICE 

















( AN EXTRA FINE TEMPERA 
COLOR FOR QUALITY ART WORK 


Craftint Designers Colors are the PERFECT 
opaque water color, especially formulated for 
high-quality rendering by the professional. 
Brilliant, opaque and finely ground, they are 
self-leveling and smooth-flowing—Work equal- 
ly well in pen, brush or air 
brush. Available in 34 in- 
tense colors at your dealer 
or write direct. 

THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO, 
1615 Collamer Ave., 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Crarlint 
. DESIGNER'S 
COLORS 
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(Continued from page 3-a) 
CRAFTINT ANNOUNCES a new ware- 
house at Los Angeles, fully equipped to handle 
all sales contacts and orders for Craftint Art Ma- 
terials, Shading Mediums, and Paint Specialties. 
This expansion is designed to improve delivery 
and service to western trade. 


- 7 * 


FREE—"SMART SEWING WITH COT- 
TON BAGS.” This booklet opens new thrift 
possibilities for those whose handicraft skill 
carries over into the field of sewing. The Nat- 
ional Cotton Council of Memphis, Tennessee is 
offering a 24-page booklet covering such sub- 
jects as where to find cotton bags, how to use 
them, dyeing cotton bags, smart dress patterns, 
how to make children’s toys, home uses of cotton 
bags, embroidering cotton bags, and other similar 
ingenuous thrift hints. Send us 3 cents postage 
and we'll forward your request for SMART SEW- 
ING WITH COTTON BAGS. Our address is 
Items of] nterest Editor, 194 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass. Order before May 31, 1949. 


A NEW TOOL CHEST, the ‘Forty-Niner’’ 
has been announced by the X-Acto Crescent 
Products, Inc., manufacturers of Handicraft 
Knives and Tools. Inexpensively priced, this 
chest contains a total of 49 tools, including blades, 
placed in a blond-wood chest with convenient 
book-type opening. The beautifully fitted interior 
holds each tool securely, and a handle on top 
makes it convenient to carry. For further details, 
see these kits at your dealer. 


* * * 


A COLOR CARD TO RIVAL THE RAIN- 
BOW has just been received from Steig Products, 
makers of Luna concentrated water colors for 
brush, pen, and air brush. A new formulation 
based on a new discovery, the brilliancy of these 
colors is amazing, ranging from the clearest 
lemon yellow to the most vivid Persimmon red 
and including such beautiful shades as juniper 
green, moss rose, cyclamen, and April green. 
Send for your color card showing the brilliant 
shades of Luna Water Colors as well as descriptive 
matter on the reverse side. Enclose 3 cents 
postage for forwarding your request and mail to 
Items of Interest Editor, 194 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before May 31, 1949. 
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Announcing! 






24 CASH PRIZES 


Special Extra Awards 
for pencil drawings! 


@ ART INSTRUCTORS! Enter 
your students’ pencil drawings 
in the Venus-Scholastic 
Awards Contest, sponsored 
annually since 1927 by the 
makers of Venus Drawing 
Pencils! You may have a win- 
ner in your classroom! 

Send 10¢ in stamps or coin 
for reproductions of prize- 
winning pencil drawings from 
previous contests. Limited 
quantity. Address Dept. 
SA449. American Lead Pencil 
Company, Hoboken, N. J. 
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DRAWING PENCILS 


oth PTRONG . accynatt 





SEND FOR NEW 
, INSTRUCTION AID 


“Sketching with Venus”— 24 
/ pages of bright, valuable in- 
\- | struction on the art of pencil 
; sketching Popular with 
beginners and experts alike! 

Only 25¢. 


Look for the “‘green 
crackled finish.” 






Seaee Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceaeee seeee 
American Lead Pencil Co. : 
Hoboken, N. J. : 
Enclosed is $-__-~ a : 
“Sketching with Venus.” : 
iiitiitmnnciamanmtionmannaam : 
CO icictiticinincmanaemnnmemmun : 
PADI co ae me ncn es eee ee enen ee eemmevenmn apenas : 

s 
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GRUMBACHER 


Brushes - Colors - Sets 
Artists’ Material 


for painting in 











OIL COLOR - WATER COLOR 
CASEIN COLOR - PASTELS 
TEMPERA and POSTER 
COLORS 


mM. (. oR UW M BA CHE R at your favorite artists’ material dealer 


NEST 34th STREET NEW 40): .4 























The Jee rryJictures 
Thousands of teachers have used THE 
PERRY PICTURES for many years. Have > OVER 25 YEARS OF 


you? Beautiful sepia reproductions of ae a POTTERY SUPPLIES 


famous paintings; pictures of poets, || J SERVICE TO SCHOOLS AND HOBBYISTS 


authors, etc., at wav TW 
each, size 544 X 8. A smaller size, 


314 at ONE CENT each. (Mini. ' «| KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 


X : 
mum order, 60 cents.) | MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT POTTE RY S J p p L| 7 § 
Children should know the best in art, 


as well as the best in poetry and prose. Ready prepared, low fired clays in 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 dry or plastic form. Exceptional uni- A N D 7 0 lJ | PM F N T 
art subjects, or 30 for children. Or form quality ... Write for catalogue for a complete 
select from our 56-page CATA- 


LOGUE. It has 1600 small illustrations list of potters’ supplies and prices. Me KILNS © CLAYS* GLAZES * WHEELS 


H—_____________J in itand sample pictures. Price 25 cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY DI Rancndy 2's he A J . a ed ON Write for Pottery Catalog 


BOX 10 MALDEN, MASS. 2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CERAMIC SUPPLIES from METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 


Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. AND EQUIPMENT 


62 Horatio St., New York 14, N. Y.—Tel. Wa. 4-6019 @ Metal-Working Tools th 
A COMPLETE LINE—of ceramic material and equipment @ Books and Portfolios ; Craftint Kleen Stik Rubber 
for the Hobbyist—Craftsman—Teacher @ Stones—Enamels—Findings Cement is recommended for 


BE ADVISORY SERVICE cr conn, tne maa ee 
NEW ITEMS ADDED RECENTLY TO OUR LINE m Send 50 cents for our new catalog S of clear. Excess rubs off with 

1. 26 Brilliant Colored Transparent Glazes—Cone 07-04 \ art metal and jewelry equipment. Pay- the finger. a } KG? / 

2. English Underglazes and Glaze Stains c ment refunded on $3.00 order. At your dealer or write direct. SUK | 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
3. Colored Clay Bodies mixed with grog for Modeling or Erg 
Sndsnve—teawh; Black, Green, Indian Red and Buff ee —_ 


4. A versatile and practical Portable Electric Potters METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. CRAr wy i | 
Like 


Wheel, sensitive speed control by foot. . . Unbeatable v4 
Write for Our New Free Catalog. . . Just Out 10 Thomas Street Providence, R. I. (eeu 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE primary purpose of Art is communication, and 

during early civilizations, when no written 
languages existed, pictorial and symbolic expression 
was fully utilized. Ancient man had to use the ma- 
terials at hand as means of communicating with his 
neighbors. Therefore, to successfully express himself, 
he had to be artist, craftsman, and scribe. 


Communication today still depends largely upon 
the skill and imagination of artists. So highly special- 
ized has it become that a huge field of Graphic Arts 
has resulted with its specialized divisions of com- 
mercial art, lettering, poster art, book art, book- 
binding, and all the varied methods of printing and 
engraving. The basic knowledge of these subjects is 
vital to modern education for practical as well as 
aesthetic purposes. By educating our students to 
better design in the graphic arts and teaching ele- 
mentary phases we will help them to achieve a 
natural aesthetic appreciation as well as practical 
knowledge and skills. 


The welfare of the world is dependent on com- 
munication. Art, being one of the most direct and 
democratic forms of expression, can therefore play a 
leading role in world harmony. 


An Egyptian epitaph stele of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
which represents King Amasis in the act of worshipping 
the bull Hapi 
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A deed granted by one of the Kings of Babylon to a 

temple scribe in the Ninth Century B.C. The sculptor 

shows the scribe standing before the king, surrounded 
by emblems of the various gods 


The perfect sculpture of early Greek sealstones showed their 
advanced state of art for communicative purposes. A lion de- 
vours a bull on this Carnelian scarab found in a tomb in Sicily 





In the unsettled areas of Australia, the aboriginal tribes still live as primitive people and record important 
events in pictures painted on tree bark. A kangaroo hunt is depicted in the bark painting shown above 


Below is a painting by a well-known aboriginal artist called Mini-mini. This bark painting shows the story of the finding of an ancient 

stone ax blade which was dug up on one ofthe native islands of Australia. The man who found the ax blade is shown digging it up, 

watched by his friends. The line across the center of the shield represents a dam, with a creek running from it to the billabong (circ- 

ular ringed marking). The lines at either end of shield represent gardens. The actual stone ax blade is shown in the foreground 
subsequently hafted and painted 
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Japanese stencils—where a : ee Y Japanese stencils have no 
minimum of detail expresses : , mf os ; waste of line or space 
a maximum of the subject 


A four-plate stencil by Phoebe Somers 
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STENCILS 


PHOEBE H. SOMERS, N.S.A.M. 
England 


so many crafts, it probably had beginnings in 

different parts of the world. We do know, how- 
ever, that in the Fiji Islands it appears to be indigenous 
and of many hundreds of years’ standing. It has been 
established that Fijian women have, for countless 
generations, decorated their bark cloth by stamping 
dyes through what might be called nature-made 
stencil plates. These have been made for them by the 
larvae of native beetles which bore tunnels through 
the tightly rolled-up young leaves of the bamboo and 
banana which, when they are opened, reveal rows 
of circular or oval holes. Through these holes the 
women of Fiji stamped their red, black, or brown dyes 
and found that by so doing a regular pattern of the 
exact shapes was transferred onto their material. 
From this simple beginning it is an easy step to richer 
designs by enlarging and beautifying the original 
shapes. 


T= exact origin of the stencil is not known. Like 


It is thought that the ancient Egyptians used stencils 
for the very regular designs found on their mummy 
cases; and Central Asia, China, and Japan all had 
early developed it according to their needs and taste. 


A large amount of Japanese printing on silk was 
done by the stencil, although pictorially that is often 
indistinguishable from hand painting. They also 
used copper stencil plates for their leatherwork. In 
Japan the stencil can be a very complicated affair 
involving many intricately cut sheets. Nevertheless, 
one cut and completed on a single sheet is known as a 
Japanese stencil. 


Millions of kimonos are stenciled in Japan in 
ever-varying designs, the number and variety calling 
for endless resource and imagination. The ties, or 
joining straps, of a Japanese stencil are cleverly used 
so as to indicate the folds of material, the veins of a 
leaf, stems, feathers, or scales. 





Japanese stencil plates are mostly made from old 
and disused documents which provide sheets suitably 
strong, thin, and smooth. For plates that are required 
to last for a great number of printings they cut several 
sheets at the same time, one of which is gummed all 
over its surface and strands of silk are drawn across 
the cuts as ties. If these are thick enough to show, 
care is taken to make them into part of the design, 
though in the majority of cases they are ignored by 
the brush and take no part in the final effect. A 
second plate is then placed exactly over the first by 
means of pin-hole register marks, thus making a 
doubly strong and easily worked stencil plate. 


In the First Century A.D. Quintilian recommended 
the stencil plate for use with a stylus, and in Rome in 
the Fifth Century it is known to have been used to 
help children in the early stages of learning to write, 
the stylus being guided by slits in the plate so that 
it could not wander. 


Stenciled designs were to be seen in the mural 
decorations of churches on the Continent and in 
England in the Middle Ages; and ‘in the Fifteenth 
Century, European playing cards were as often pro- 
duced by the stencil as by block printing. With their 
definite areas of bright color, few things could be more 
suitable. It had become common by the middle of 
the Sixteenth Century to color block prints by means 
of the stencil, and by the Eighteenth Century it had 
found its way onto the walls of French houses, being 
developed in the workshops of Jean Papillon, known 
as the *father of wallpaper.” 


A little later it became a common method of repro- 
duction for wallpaper designs, though a block printed 
outline was often added after the color had been 
stenciled. As this outline was usually inaccurately 
printed, it gave a pleasing variety to the finished 
product. 
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Carbon paper 
between design 
and stencil tlap 





Stencil, flap fo..2 
ready to turn when all 
parts Ryngbered 1 are 
on first flap 


The method of stencil flaps attached to a central 
frame provides accurate register in printing 
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BY THE END of the Eighteenth Century a new type 

of stenciled wallpaper appeared which became 
known as ‘‘Flock.’’ It was commonly used and gave 
the appearance of velvet or brocade hangings and 
enriched a room much more than a paper printed in 
flat colors. The method of making this ‘‘Flock’’ 
paper was simple and even economical, as very fine 
wool, ground from clothmakers’ shearings, was used. 
This very fine wool was fixed to the paper by an 
adhesive, the design being applied through a stencil 
plate with glue, paste, or varnish and the powdered 
wool scattered thickly over it while still wet. When 
dry, the surplus bits were shaken or blown off and the 
pattern remained, being firmly fixed to the surface 
and giving a textile appearance. 


It is in the United States of America that stenciling 
has been developed and fully used in the home. Once 
the life of the settlers in New England had become 
sufficiently safe and leisured for them to give time 
and consideration to the decoration of their homes, 
stenciling was recognized as an easy way of applying 
color to walls and furniture. The journeyman-artist 
would come to the village and, in return for board 
and lodging and a modest payment, transform the 
walls of their homes, with the cooperation of the 
owners, by stenciling designs from his own cuttings. 
There was a great variety of motifs, conventionalized 
flowers, and geometric figures appearing in many 
different forms and colors. The backs of chairs, piano 
cases, and lids, stools, wardrobes, tables, metal and 
papier-maché trays, and various other household 
goods and utensils all offered suitable surfaces, and 
very skillful and charming designs were stenciled on 
and fixed with a protective varnish. 


For a great many of these designs, bronze and other 
metallic powders were used, giving an entirely new 
and much-sought-after effect. One recipe for stencil- 
ing strawberries on a piece of furniture after this 
manner runs thus: “First: The berries in silver. 
Second: Shape them with red powder. Third: If de- 
sired, add transparent red paint to emphasize the red 
powder. Fourth: Add the leaves and veins.”’ It is 
from these beginnings that the now famous “Hitch- 


cock”’ chairs grew and became known throughout 
the United States. 


An unexpected development and little known 
branch of the stencil is to be found in the production 
of Chant Books used by church and cathedral choirs. 
In these the words and music were stenciled through 
metal plates in the centuries ranging from the 
Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Centuries and this art 
was practiced in Spain, Germany, Italy, and France, 
as well as in England. This method of book produc- 
tion is unique as it is neither manuscript nor print. 


More recently, stencils have been used for supple- 
menting architectural ornament, where it is intended 
to enhance the mouldings, ceilings, cornices, etc., 
and is not to be regarded as an art in itself. 


In graphic reproduction today, the Stencil Process 
is a means by which colored designs can be printed 














at a moderate cost and, although mechanical, it gives 
a subtle finish while an air of freshness and spon- 
taneity is retained. The stencil is also used for com- 
mercial lettering and, more crudely, for the speedy 
numbering of packing cases in commerce. It is an 
everyday tool behind the scenes in stagecraft. 
Indeed, it has been said that stenciling is ‘‘a process 
known to everyone and as old as the need to which it 
responds.” 

The belief that good designs can only be produced 
by a few specially trained people is still prevalent, 
even in these days of encouraged handicrafts. 

It was with the peasantry that craftwork had its 
beginnings in the decoration of their everyday 
utensils. Of course, the essential use of the object 
was of first importance and the added patterns and 
details merely subsidiary. So long as this principle is 
recognized and adhered to, we are not likely to go far 
wrong. 

The limitations of a craft give it its character. For 
example, the hand-woven blankets and serapes of 
Mexico, made in the humblest circumstances, are one 
and all firm and delightful both in design and execu- 
tion, because the limitations imposed by the primitive 
looms prevent over-elaboration. This ‘‘rightness’’ is 
to be seen in most peasant industries, and for the 
same reason; though doubtless the native good taste, 
uninfluenced by contact with modern mechanical 
methods, helps considerably toward this happy result. 


IMILARLY, a definite color scheme will often sug- 

gest a certain type of design, and it is sometimes 
well to begin by considering various arrangements of 
colors. Given the stimulus of a method—and partic- 
ularly a new method—good designs can and will be 
produced by a very large percentage of students. 

The purpose of this article is to start the reader on 
the road of experiment. He will soon discover a 
means of expressing his own style and personality, 
and will find that the limitations of the craft are its 
strength. 


STENCILING is a simple and _ straightforward 
method of reproduction, getting at the fundamentals 
of design with the utmost economy of line and space. 
Pictorial subjects or all-over designs are equally 
successful, and it is an excellent means of reproduc- 
tion for a great variety of things. A simple Christmas 
card or a fabric covered with a complicated design 
can be printed with equal facility. Stenciling is a 
good subject for handicraft classes, as any number 
of students can be doing it at the same time. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED. Sheets of good quality, 
stiff, smooth paper or tagboard (thin cardboard such 
as that from which labels are made); a sharp knife 
that has a good point (or a razor blade that has a 
metal cover running along one side); a sheet of 
carbon paper; some lengths of sticky paper about 
one inch wide. 

There are two methods of “‘registering’’ the parts 
that go to make up the whole—(A) the parts on loose 









Stencil designs after the style of 
Guildersleeves (American circa 1830) 
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sheets; (B) Flaps attached to a central hole. There 
are also various ways of printing, and the teacher will 
tind that, with very little practice, students will think 
out for themselves new ways to give different effects. 


NUMBERING THE PARTS. (C) The design must be 
divided up into areas which will eventually be car- 
boned off onto the flaps. When numbering, be 
careful not to give adjacent parts the same number. 
If this were to occur, the line between the parts 
would not be preserved. 


As far as possible, give the same number to parts 
that are to be printed the same color; thus, all yellows 
will be on one plate; all reds, on another; and so on. 
This is not always possible but it is worth remembering 
as, even if only partly done, it will simplify the printing. 


MAKING THE PLATE. Take the design and draw 
a rectangular border one inch away from extremes 
north, south, east, and west. Cui out this rectangle, 
place it in the middle of the tagboard (which should 
be some two or three inches bigger all around) and 
draw around it. Put the design on one side. Now, 
with the razor blade or the knife, cut out the rectangle 
on the tagboard. With scissors, cut out from another 
piece of tagboard three more pieces of the same size 
as the one just removed. Using the sticky paper as a 
hinge, fix these four flaps so that they open and close 
over the central hole, the hinges being stuck north, 
south, east, and west of the respective flaps (Fig. B). 


TRANSFERRING THE DESIGN TO THE PLATE. 
(D) Turn in the first flap and place the design cen- 
trally over it, the other flaps being turned back to 
allow it to cover the whole. Then hinge the design 
onto the upper part of the plate, making use of the 
hinge to lengthen it a little, to ensure easy lifting and 
lowering. 


A sheet of carbon paper is now slipped under the 
design and all parts numbered “‘l"’ are traced off onto 
the flap beneath. When this is all done, leave the 
flap as it is, lift the design, turn in the second flap, put 
the carbon paper on it, replace the design, and trace 
off the areas numbered “2."’ Repeat this process 
until the whole design is distributed over the four 
(or in some cases fewer) flaps. 


The next stage is the cutting out of these units. 
This is done with the razor blade or the sharp knife, 
the flap resting on some hard surface to ensure clean 
cutting. When completed, plate is ready for printing. 


PRINTING. As has already been stated, there are 
many ways of printing a stencil and in this fact lies 
one of its chief advantages as a class subject. Perhaps 
the best results may be obtained by experiment but a 
few suggestions will be of use to the beginner. 

For printing on paper, one way is to use thick 
powder paints and an almost dry, stiff brush. The 
color can be applied by dabs and sweeping strokes. 
A design worked in this manner can be greatly 
improved by added brush strokes for the finishing 


touches. . 
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Another way is to use a piece of sponge, preferably 
of the rubber variety, which must be squeezed out 
almost dry, rubbed onto the already damped water- 
color pan, colored ink, or powder color, and wiped 
or dabbed over the stencil holes. Superimposed 
colors (e.g., blue over yellow to give a vivid green) 
are particularly successful in this method. Stiff, flat- 
ended stencil brushes and oil paint apply the color 
evenly and with a precision unobtainable by the 
previous methods. 


DRY METHOD. A dry method for printing on 
paper, and one which gives very good soft tones 
which have proved particularly successful with 
animals, is to powder pastel, pencil lead, or even 
blackboard chalks, pick up the dust with a small, firm 
wad of cotton wool and apply gently and deliberately 
to the holes in the plate. Every now and then open 
the flap in use to blow away any surplus dust. Never 
attempt to blow this dust away without first lifting 
the flaps as it would only push it all underneath. A 
design done with this fine powder must eventually be 
fixed with some fixative spray. 


TO REGISTER ON LOOSE SHEETS. Cut out the 
design in a rectangle as for the ‘‘Flap’’ method, but 
make certain that the top left-hand corner is a right 
angle. Carbon off all parts numbered ‘‘l”’ onto the 
top left quarter of a fairly large square piece of tag- 
board, making the corners fit exactly over each other. 
When this has been done, turn the plate one-quarter 
around, fit together the top left-hand corners and 
carbon off all the areas marked ‘2.’ Continue thus 
until all four corners (if needed) are used. In this way 
the whole design will be on one piece of board. Four 
separate smaller sheets would, of course, serve the 
same purpose provided that the top left-hand corner is 
a right angle in all of them. 


EDGE STENCILS. An edge stencil gives an entirely 
different effect from the plate stencil as the design, 
or unit, remains the same color as the paper or 
material, while it is the edge only that receives the 
color. To make an edge stencil, think of your unit as a 
silhouette and design it accordingly, i.e., paying 
special attention to its outside lines. Cut out the unit, 
or units, in tagboard and stamp color around the 
edge with either a stencil brush or a sponge. With 
this type of stencil, units overlapping each other can 
be developed into an elaborate design. It lends 
itself particularly well to abstract forms but can also 
be very effective with such shapes as leaves, fish, 
birds, rabbits, etc. 


JAPANESE STENCILS. As has already been stated, 
the stencil on a single plate is known as a Japanese 
stencil. It is limited in its possibilities but at the same 
time it is effective, as the essentials have to be 
grasped. It depends on its outline and its joining 
bands, or ties; but definite color areas are difficult 
to print unless they are obtained by superimposing. 
Movement and form have been very cleverly com- 
bined by the Japanese in this type of single plate 
stencil. 











In water color sten- 
ciling, different 
textures may be ob- 
tained by the direc- 
tion of the brush 
strokes 








The dryness of the 
brush, the amount 
of paint, brush pres- 
sure, and quick- 
ness of the stroke 
are some of the 
experimental  fac- 
tors in water color 
stenciling 


WATER COLOR STENCILS 


ELVA N. PHILLIPS, M. A. 


Searcy, Arkansas 


NE of the assets and specific charms of the 
O water color stencil technique is that it lends 

itself so readily to individual expression. Its 
restriction of working tends to bring out and promote 
the creative ability of each individual student. 

The technique of water color stenciling is a 
splendid means of keeping the student's interest 
alive, stimulating his imagination, and offering 
opportunities to develop artistic faculties as well as 
will and energy. 

The water color stenciled design is not a painted 
picture. The stencil technique is entirely different 
from that obtained by painting. It speaks for itself. 
That is what makes the technique so attractive. Its 
very language makes it all the more apt for creating 
original effects. 

Original designs may be faithfully produced and 
multiplied, affording a wide range of surface pat- 
terns, without being deprived of original character. 


THE SIMPLE MOTIF. The beginner should start 
with one simple motif, complete in itself, with plain 
outlines. It may be either a geometric or floral design, 
or it may represent a human figure or an animal. It 


should be a symbol without details. 


EXPERIMENTAL STEP. The process of water color 
stenciling may break some accepted rules. Many 
teachers insist that original sketches must be colored 
so as to give the student an idea of what his picture 
will look like when it is finished, and to help him 


choose his color scheme. Again—the stenciled motif 
is not a painted picture. Anyway, why delay the fun, 
when what one is really after is the thrill of stenciling 
the actual motif? What if a half dozen papers are 
ruined? No matter how many times a design is pro- 
duced, every motif has its own special charm. This 
experimental step in itself tends to encourage the 
student to try again and again. 


MAKING THE STENCIL. Another accepted stencil 
rule is that each color gets its own stencil. This is not 
always necessary. There is little excuse for besmeared 
colors. Sometimes accidental minglings lend that 
something one never thinks to do. However, in some 
cases, the use of another stencil may be necessary. 


As few stencils as possible should be used, each 
bearing a different number. The contiguous areas of 
the design should be numbered, with no two same 
numbers touching. Each in turn, according to num- 
bers, should be traced on their respective stencil 
papers. One stencil paper sheet after the other may 
be placed on a piece of cardboard, or several layers of 
newspaper, and areas may be cut out with a cutting 
pen. To avoid rough edges, the pen must be held in a 
right angle when cutting. When ready for use, a 
check may be made by stacking together the cutout 
stencils, and holding them up to a light or a window. 
An area missed in tracing can be found at this time. 


Next, the stencils may be placed successively on 
the drawing paper, filling accurately all guide marks, 
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Ftencilicd Design 


making certain that size and angles correspond. 
Great stress must be laid on the careful execution of 
the design, for the accuracy of the whole work 
depends on it. 


HANDLING OF THE STENCIL BRUSH. The 
handling of the stencil brush is also important. A 
brush for each color is convenient. This saves paint 
and much time spent in brush washing. The clean, 
wet brush may be partially dried with some ab- 
sorbent material before being rubbed into the pan of 
dry paint. A test stroke may be made on a piece of 
scrap paper. When the stroke and color seem just 
right, it may be carefully applied, stroke for stroke, 
from the stencil’s edge. The ground must sparkle 
throughout the colorful areas. The lines which 
separate areas are characteristic of the technique. 
Any tone’can be produced, either by coloring the 
areas plainly, shading, or filling with some pattern. 
Plain spotless color should be avoided, except in 
smaller areas where relief or variety is needed. The 
strokes may either have a dynamic or diagonal move- 
ment, or it may be static with horizontal or vertical 
brush strokes. This depends on a choice of texture 
and the design of composition, etc. Different textures 
may be obtained by the direction of brush strokes, 
the dryness of brush, the amount of paint used, brush 
pressure, quickness of stroke, over-stenciling colors, 
stipple method, etc. Outer edges should be shaded, 
stressing the silhouette. Beautifully shaded areas may 
be obtained by dry-brushing several colors over the 
same area. The dark and light pattern is important. 
The lighter tones should be stenciled first. Very deep 
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tones can be stenciled over a light one, making rich 
and colorful effects and helping to express pleasing 
patterns in a very clear and lively way. 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE STENCILS IN COM- 
POSITION. Experience with single motifs paves the 
way to more elaborate compositions which also should 
be stripped of all accessory details. Impressive and 
good work comes from restriction in the choice of 
subject and means of expression. 


Experimenting with the stencil is important. The 
student should practice alternately with both the 
positive and the negative stencils of the pattern. For 
example, a simple motif may be cut out and employed 
in two different ways: either by painting through the 
cut-out so that it is set off dark against the light 
ground; or by painting around the cut-out so that it 
stands out light against the darker ground. Both the 
positive and negative stencils may also be used on the 
same surface, by shifting one of them a little to one side. 
The second motif, giving a dark or light silhouette, 
heightens the effect of the first. Using both the posi- 
tive and negative stencils may also be used on the 
same surface, by shifting one of them a little to one 
side. The second motif, giving a dark or light sil- 
houette, heightens the effect of the first. Using both 
the positive and negative stencil on the same surface 
helps awaken and develop an understanding of 


rhythm. (Continued on page 10-a) 
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PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH 





SILK SCREEN STENCIL 


CLAIRE BIRTZ 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 


UR school boasts of an excellent school 
magazine. Three issues of The Crimson 
and Gray are published during the school 

year. The magazine is self-sustaining, with a very 
progressive senior high school teacher as its guiding 
hand. Pupils are elected to the staff on their merits 
for the position, and the magazine is edited solely by 
students. The editor and staff pick the theme of each 
issue, and students submit articles, stories, etc., while 
the art students submit cover designs, headings, and 
illustrations. Some years an outstanding student is 
chosen as art editor but even then other art students 
may still submit work. 

It is so planned that at least one of the three issues 
bears a silk screen cover, the number of colors being 
limited (because of expense) to three colors. Once a 
cover design has been accepted, the student whose 
work has been chosen is responsible for the drawings 
needed in the actual cutting of the stencils. 

Now our students do not have the time, nor has our 
school the facilities to cut and run off 450 covers, but 
we are fortunate in having a very cooperative local 


trade high school. One of the courses taught at this 
school is silk screen stenciling. And by arrangement, 
our student, after preparing perfect drawings for 
each color used, and including a color guide, hands 
these drawings to the trade school instructor. 

In the meantime, the printer sends the cover stock 
in whatever color chosen, and already cut, to the 
trade school. The trade high boys then cut the sten- 
cils and run off the covers. This is quite a job. Each 
stencil, also, must fit perfectly over the others; any 
imperfection appears in all 450 copies. Because each 
color must be run separately in a three-color job, a 
great deal of care must be taken to adjust the frames 
so that each color registers where it should on the 
cover. 

While this is in progress, the high school student 
is free to visit and observe the different operations 
necessary in the cutting and printing of the covers. 
Sometimes problems arise which necessitate round- 
table conferences between teachers of both schools, 
and pupils, too. This was especially true during the 

(Continued on page 10-a) 
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WHITE PORTIONS TEXTURES 





PAINT — 
LINOLEUM Waite DESIGN 
BLACK in WHITE 


lack and white line designs afford excellent study for wood block designing. Continuous outline 
varied with quartered texture of pattern was the method used here of achieving decorative abstraction 
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MAKE YOUR OWN POST CARDS 





WILLIAM S. RICE 
Oakland, California 


HEN you visit places of interest it is great 
\W, fun to make your own post cards. These 

will have a personal interest and be differ- 
ent from the ones usually sold at the stores. 


The linoleum block print technique is about as 
simple as any method for making prints in duplicate. 
The accompanying examples were made by the 
author and his students at Skylake Camp, Lake Tahoe, 
California, and at the Hill and Canyon School of the 
Arts, at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


The method of procedure was as follows: Battle- 
ship linoleum (unmounted) size 314 by 5 inches was 
used for the ‘cuts.’ The linoleum was first coated 
thinly with white poster paint. Next, the design was 
drawn on this with pencil and the lines and masses 
painted with black poster paint. Another method that 
was successfully employed, was to make the design 
on tissue paper in the usual way, using a small brush 
and india ink and then gluing the paper down on the 
linoleum block (without whitening it first). 


The cutting was done mainly with the knife, al- 
though a V-shaped gouge was occasionally useful 
for very fine lines. When the block was completed it 
was washed to remove paint or paper and glued 
down on a heavy piece of pasteboard, which was 


part of the ‘‘kit’’ necessary for the printing. The kit is 
made of three pieces of heavy pasteboard which are 
hinged at the top with gummed paper tape. The first 
one serves as a cover; the second one has an opening 
cut out like a mat, which is slightly larger than the 
block itself; the third piece of cardboard serves as a 
mount to which the back of the block is glued. To 
print, the lid is raised, also the middle pasteboard 
mat, and the block is inked with printers’ ink which 
is first squeezed out on a plate or piece of glass. 
A rubber roller such as photographers use serves 
admirably. The middle part of the kit is then lowered, 
the paper laid on the inked block, the cover lowered, 
and the kit is run hinged edge foremost, through a 
clothes wringer. 


Any kind of stiff paper, same weight as the regular 
post card, may be used. By dampening the paper 
first with water, the printing results more evenly 
than on dry paper. The wringer must be screwed 
down pretty tight in order to get best results. Colored 
inks as blue, brown, or green may be used instead of 
black, if one prefers. A line drawn with a pen on the 
address side of the card will separate the corre- 
spondence from the address space. The prints, when 
laid out to dry, must not be laid on top of each other, 
otherwise they will offset and mar the work. 
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CO-OPERATIVE GREETING CARDS 


ROBERTA RICE TRESEDER 


Los Gatos, California 


orously and all began talking at once when 

offered the opportunity to make their own 
greeting cards in art class. Their methods are worth 
copying, for they not only worked individually, each 
on his own creative design, with most successful 
results, but they helped one another willingly and the 
experiment became a genuine group achievement. 
In the beginning they were told this could be their 
next project “‘if’’ they wanted to work together, they 
signified their sincere desire by appearing in class 
next day with hastily scribbled ‘idea pages,’’ sheets 
of glass and marble for mixing printing inks, and 
even a clue as to where we could obtain a hand- 
operated clothes wringer for printing press. Their 
enthusiasm for the project never lagged, and the 
teacher's only problem was to stress patience in the 
developing of worth-while designs and careful crafts- 
manship. In general, techniques were those de- 
scribed by William S. Rice in his book, ‘‘Block Prints— 
How to Make Them,” available from the School 
Library. Those students who wished to read ahead 
and learn more about other methods and uses for 
block printing had opportunities to study the book 
while awaiting turns at the press or paper cutter. 

Our supply of battleship linoleum was divided into 
6 by 6-inch squares by two of the boys, using mat 
knives and a steel square. 

There were no restrictions on design ideas, except 
that originality was mandatory—no copied com- 
mercial cards were allowed. Some cards were funny, 
others were reverent, but each suited its creator. 


= seventh-graders nodded their heads vig- 
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Designs were roughly sketched on manila drawing 
paper. When they had been approved in their final 
forms, they were traced on onionskin paper. The 
tracing paper then was reversed and the lines drawn 
in india ink on the opposite side of the paper, in order 
to reverse the design. Black ink was used for two 
reasons: first, it encouraged definiteness, where pencil 
lines tended to be too sketchy for this purpose; 
secondly, when the tracing paper was laid on top 
of a piece of carbon paper for transfer to the block, the 
ink lines were much more easily visible than pencil. 

One boy brought a supply of carbon paper for the 
class—*‘Leftover sheets from Dad's accounts,’’ he 
explained. They had been used only once and were 
quite acceptable for our purpose. 

Since our linoleum was dark brown, some students 
chose to whiten their blocks with a thin mixture of 
poster paint before attempting to transfer their de- 
signs. It is important that this mixture be thin; if it is 
not, the white surface will crack and peel when carv- 
ing is begun, and the lines of the design will be lost. 
If the surface seems too greasy to hold the poster 
paint, a little saliva on the block is the best remedy. 
Other students preferred to transfer their designs 
directly to the brown linoleum, finding that the carbon 
paper was black enough to reproduce their designs 
plainly. Those whose designs included lettering had to 
be checked carefully to be sure they had remembered 
toreverse their tracing paper when inking their designs. 

The department was well equipped with carving 
tools, having one set for every two students in this 
class. Monitors kept watchful ward over the tools to 








insure their being put away promptly and carefully 
before the end of the period, for the bell always rang 
too soon these days. 


INCE each child worked at his own speed, the suc- 

cessive steps had to be explained well in advance. 
When the clothes wringer came to school, by way of 
one boy’s mother, all were eager to start printing, 
and they redoubled their efforts. Some of the class, 
particularly among the boys, finished their carving 
quickly and were impatient to begin printing, but we 
waited until six students were ready before we began 
‘““proofing’’ the blocks, since mixing the ink and 
cleaning up afterward were too much of a chore to be 
done separately for each one. While waiting, they 
busied themselves with preparing colored paper for 
their cards. Each chose his own colors, and some un- 
usual combinations were evolved by printing on a 
deep-toned paper with an ink whose base was white, 
tinted with yellow, yellow-green, or pale blue. 

Cardboard folders, or ‘“‘jiggers,’’ were used to 
facilitate printing. These are described in Mr. Rice’s 
book, and consist briefly of three sheets of cardboard, 
hinged at the top with gummed tape. The linoleum 
block is glued to the bottom sheet; the middle sheet 
is cut out to fit loosely over the block after inking, 
in order to prevent the margins of the paper from 
becoming ink-smeared; the top sheet encloses the 
paper firmly and prevents slipping when going 
through the wringer. Each student constructed his 
own “‘jigger’’ from chipboard, 9 by 12 inches. 

The day we began the proofing (with black on 
onionskin paper) the whole class gathered around 
the table and cheered with each pleased young block 
printer as he pulled his first proof. In that moment of 
suspense the design appears different than it ever has 
before, and if the student has worked carefully he has 
something of which to be very proud. On the other 
hand, if he has been hasty and careless, his miscuts 
may appear more glaring than ever when printed. 
Sometimes these defects can be remedied, and that, 
of course; is the primary reason for proofing the 
































blocks before actual colors are mixed and the final 
printing begun. Each student studied his proof and 
made corrections on the block wherever possible. 

On the following day the first group was ready to 
begin printing. Each day two colors were mixed and 
those who wanted to use them were allowed to alter 
them to suit their tastes. We found it necessary to 
restrict the printing to two colors at a time because 
of the short class periods and consequent complica- 
tions of cleaning up. Because oil-base printing inks 
are extremely difficult to remove from clothing, no one 
was allowed to print who had not brought a smock. 
Often one of their father’s old shirts proved to be an 
excellent covering for their clothes. 


Among themselves they developed a quick and 
efficient system for cleaning up, and in spite of the 
fact that our turpentine was rationed, the press, the 
brayers, the mixing palettes, and the youngsters were 
always clean when the closing bell rang. Plenty of 
small rags which can be thrown away at the end of 
each period help to stretch the turpentine supply. 
Youngsters were reminded often of the fire hazard of 
tucking oily rags into their lockers, since some thrifty 
ones were reluctant to throw away their rags. 


As the printing progressed, and more and more 
youngsters were wanting to print each day, the 
teacher allowed them to come in after school for an 
hour whenever it was convenient. Some wanted to 
print their blocks many times and others wanted to 
experiment with printing on cloth. Each day’s prints 
were pinned to the wall to dry. Visitors to the class- 
room were always attracted to them first, and although 
there for drying rather than for exhibition, they had 
many admirers and provoked much interest in block 
printing throughout the other classes. 

The final stage in the production of these cards was 
the mounting of finished prints in folders for mailing. 
Foolscap paper was cut or torn to size 7 by 18 inches. 
Folded in thirds approximately, with the print tipped 
in lightly with paste to the center section, they were 
complete and ready for use. 
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POSTERS 


LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
USED IN 
JOB PRINTING 


LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT 
Flushing, New York 


INOLEUM block printing is an art that has been 

widely practiced in schools for years. The fun of 

designing, cutting, and printing the block is 
reason enough for its popularity. Again, there are 
some pupils who get their biggest satisfaction out of 
the practical use to which the linoleum printing can 
be put. Whether it be book plates, menus, posters, 
ad infinitum, both the fun of doing and the pride 
of achievement lead them on to more and better 
accomplishments. It is to this group of pupils that an 
awareness of the commercial value of block printing 
would undoubtedly have an appeal. 

In preparing the blocks for printing, light grey 
battleship linoleum is mounted on wood, type-high. 
In selecting the board, if there is a problem of ac- 
curate type-high measurement, it is better to have the 
wood a little lower than too high, as the height can 
always be increased by pasting paper on the back as 
needed. The linoleum is glued to the wood, then 
clamped in a press to dry. If no press is available, a 
heavy card can be laid on the linoleum, a board 
placed on top and, lastly, a heavy article placed over 
all to serve as a weight. Let this stand overnight. 
(Prepared linoleum blocks, that is, linoleum cut to 
size and mounted type-high, can be purchased from 
almost any school supply company.) After the blocks 
are gouged, brads are nailed at intervals, into the 
routed areas to further insure close contact of 
linoleum and wood. 

In designing these posters, quick sketches were 
made on small sheets of paper to indicate the design 
or layout. The poster illustrated shows a two-color 
linoleum block. Using the aforesaid rough sketches as 
a guide, the design for the first plate, key plate, was 
then drawn in reverse directly onto the linoleum. (It 
need scarcely be cautioned that unless a pupil has a 
great deal of experience, it is inadvisable to follow 
this method, as it is extremely difficult to interpret 
the design in reverse, particularly to draw letters 
backwards. So, it is far better he stick to the old, 
safe and sound method of tracing the design on thin 
paper then transferring the pattern, in reverse, to the 
linoleum block.) 

Since a separate block must be cut for each color, 
it is important that these blocks print in their proper 
relationship, one to the other. The method used in 
preparing the color blocks for the posters seems sensi- 
ble both as to time involved and the ultimate registra- 
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tion of plates. If a two- or three-color job is in prog- 
ress, the key plate is cut first. The key plate is the 
block which carries the greatest amount of printing 
surface—it surrounds or designates the other color 
spots. This number one or key plate is put on the job 
press and a proof taken. After the proof is analyzed 
and the needed corrections, if any, made, another 
proof is taken. While the ink on the proof is still wet, 
block number one is taken out of the job press and 
replaced by a blank linoleum block of the same size. 
Then the wet proof is fed through the press to make a 
transfer on the number two block. It indicates the 
positions where number one and number two blocks 
will meet, and it shows the spaces where additional 
design should be drawn for block two. After the 
second cut is made, the same transfer procedure is 
again followed. In taking the tranfer of a proof when 
using a job printing press, rollers must be raised so as 
not to get any ink on the block except from the proof. 


ERY often in art classes the methods used in 
transferring the design for cutting the individual 
color blocks is both tedious and inaccurate. Pupils 
sometimes become very involved with registering 
marks, etc., as the design is transferred to as many 
blocks as there are colors. Since all the color blocks 
are often cut before any printing is done, no account 
whatsoever is taken of variations from the pattern as 
each consecutive block is cut. In other words, any 
discrepancies made in cutting block one are not taken 
into consideration when cutting block two, and so on. 
The key plate method of cutting color blocks de- 
scribed above can be followed without the use of a 
printing press. An onion skin or thin paper tracing is 
made of the key block proof; this transfer is then 
traced, in reverse, onto the second block of linoleum; 
design to be carried by the second block is indicated 
or added; and the block for the second plate is cut. 











NON-OBJECTIVE POSTER DESIGN 





JEWEL H. CONOVER 
Fredonia, New York 


VERY successful composition, whether it be a 
water color, poster, or block print, must be based 
on principles of sound design. A poster project 

was planned successfully on a study in non-objective 
painting in which these design principles had been 
analyzed and applied. 


Lettering had been studied rather thoroughly. 
Then the non-objective designs were made, based on 
these simplified design principles: repetition of color, 
form, and line; contrast in color, value, and size of 
shapes. It was suggested that there be a dominant 
form and that where one form overlapped another, a 
mixing of the colors, or a contrast in color or value be 
made, so that each form would still be distinct. 


Through the application of these principles, the 
designs produced were interesting and unusual. 
Then, in almost every case, it was possible to use the 


design as the basic plan for a poster. They were 
changed and simplified a little, of course, and 
adapted to the more dramatic poster technique 
essential for a successful poster, especially so far as 
color was concerned. Tempera paint was used in both 
projects. 


Division of space, emphasis on the important words 
or phrases, interesting layout—these I have found to 
be the most difficult problems to a beginning student 
in poster work. But with the non-objective designs 
from which to plan the poster—in other words, with a 
good, basic design to begin with—these problems 
were much smaller and easier to solve. The posters 
were unusual in design, original, and colorful. I be- 
lieve they were really the kind that are looked at 
again and again and this, of course, is the main idea 
of any poster. 
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Handmade end papers and 
hand-lettered and _ block- 
printed title page from a 
hand-bound book by stu- 
dents of Coldcotes School, 
Leeds, England where stu- 
dents are of junior high 
school age. 
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MODERN MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
AND ILLUMINATING IN ENGLAND 


MARGARET HARTLEY 
Ethel, Ontario 


EADERS of School Arts who were interested in 

the recent article on illuminating as taught in a 

New York college might like to know a little 
about the teaching of this art in England. Manuscript 
writing and illuminating have never really died out in 
Europe since the Middle Ages, though they gradually 
became much degraded since the introduction of the 
printing press. They were one of the arts to which 
William Morris turned his attention, thus awakening 
fresh interest, but it is Edward Johnston, author of the 
famous book, ‘Writing and Illuminating and Letter- 
ing,’’ which was published at the beginning of this 
century to whom most of the praise is due, for his 
lettering class at the Royal College of Art in London 
was to provide the foundations of a widespread 
European revival. 


The writing developed by Johnston and his pupils 
(based on a 10th Century Winchester hand) is taught 
today in schools and colleges throughout England. 
It is not taught with the object of reproducing work 
done in bygone days but for the production of good, 
handwritten lettering whenever it is needed. 


SCHOOL-CHILDREN’S WORK 


Young children take to the craft readily and the 
materials are easily provided. Pens, suitable writing 
fluid, and any smooth paper will do for a start. The 
broad-nibbed metal pens should be straight-tipped, 
not oblique, otherwise the angle of the letters is not 
correct. Ordinary writing ink can be used for prac- 
tice; for better work, diluted poster- or powder-color 
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is more suitable. (Draftsmen’s india ink in bottles is 
useless since it contains far too much gum.) The 
beginner should start with a broad nib, a 1, 1%, or 2; 
this will give him almost at once a feeling for the flow 
of the stroke as it changes from thick to thin, upon 
which the beauty of the writing depends. Most art 
dealers can supply a book giving suitable simple 
alphabets. Important points are: the small letters 
should be five nib-widths high; capitals and ascenders, 
seven or eight. Children should use the simple serif 
at first; when the more difficult one is attempted, and 
it greatly enhances the work, the first stroke should be 
at an angle of 30° to the writing line. 


Too much time should not be spent in mastering the 
alphabet because this makes for boredom, but the 
child should proceed to making simple things such as 
labels, classroom lists, greeting cards, etc. Decoration 
can be in the form of simple colored capitals or 
designs made with the broad pen. He can then soon 
progress to books, written, illustrated, and bound by 
himself. A class can produce calendars, each child 
doing a different month; school and local histories in 
the form of books or charts; etc. In fact, the possi- 
bilities are endless. 


COLLEGE WORK 


Though the broad pen gives a good effect quickly 
and almost automatically, it takes years of practice to 
develop a first-class hand. College pupils begin by 
perfecting the writing they learned at school, then 
proceed to illuminating, the make-up of books, etc. 
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Here different materials are required. The ink used 
should be Chinese stick ink, rubbed up on a marble 
palette, which gives a beautiful fineness of line; 
genuine skin parchment or handmade paper is sub- 
stituted for the cartridge, and the metal pen should 
be replaced by the quill for the finest work— it gives 
far greater flexibility and a subtle delicacy to the 
lettering, though quill-cutting is admittedly difficult 
and disheartening at first. 


OR illuminating, a few colors and gold are mainly 

used. Students are taught to rub up and mix their 
own colors from special illuminating powder 
colors, ground finely on a palette and prepared with 
a little gum and water. Red, blue, and green are 
chiefly used (body color, except for vermilion). Gold 
is introduced by three processes, according to suita- 
bility: mat gold, which is pure gold powder mixed 
with gelatin and water; gold leaf applied over gold 
size; and, most important of all, raised gold, which is 
gold leaf applied over raising preparation (clay, etc.), 
and burnished to a brilliant glow. This latter method 
produces delightful results, though it calls for great 
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One of the many hand-let- 
tered pages and _ illustra- 
tions from ‘’The Story of the 
Creation.” 


patience and skill, but since it is often the sole decora- 
tion used, it must be brought as near to perfection as 
the student can achieve. 


Points to be emphasized are that the writing should 
be simple and legible, and that decoration should 
rely more on contrast in sizes and variety of lettering 
than on elaborate illumination. Where illumination 
is introduced, it should be kept to the desirable 
minimum. 


The work is in good demand in England for all 
types of presentation addresses, church and memorial 
books, testimonials, etc., as well as for the best class 
of commercial lettering in book jackets, advertise- 
ments, show cards, and display. The art has de- 
veloped to such an extent that it has its own society— 
The Society of Scribes and Illuminators— demanding 
a very high standard of work for admittance. 


At its best, itis a lovely and fascinating art, demand- 
ing in all its stages the greatest patience and care, 
but always achieving the satisfaction that comes from 
using the finest materials to the best of one’s ability. 
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design should have meaning. As well as 
the personal interest attached to monograms, 





they may well become the motivation for 
study of geometric and abstract forms in 
design 
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The craft suggests detail which adds interest to the design. Easily made silver shot suggests accents for jewelry design 


FUN WITH MONOGRAMS 


IRENE REINECKE 


Santa Rosa, California 


renewed interest in ideas for their decoration. 

Longer time pleasure is likely to result if the 
design is good and the decorative motif significant. 
Also, it is desirable that the design be the work of the 
craftsman and that it not take too long. For the craft- 
worker without previous design training, the creation 
of a suitable decorative pattern involves several 
difficulties. Getting started on an idea, drawing 
difficulties with naturalistic motifs, lack of confidence, 
inability to think in terms of design instead of natural- 
ism, are some of these problems. Greater sensitivity 
to good design than skill in creating one is a frequent 
problem faced by adult beginners. 


T= increased interest in handcrafts inspires a 


As one way of meeting this problem, monograms 
are suggested as an idea on which to proceed. A 
procedure for developing the design is presented to 
aid the creative process. A good monogram is not 
easy but the abstract quality of the letters, the sim- 
plicity of the drawing involved, the definiteness of 
the idea remove some of the barriers for the beginner. 
A specific method of procedure is suggested, not to 
dictate ideas but merely as creative impetus. Almost 
any scribbling is to be preferred to “waiting for 
inspiration.’ Getting started on a specific design 
idea helps make one receptive to inspiration. Another 
reason for the suitability of the monogram motif is 
that for both practical and sentimental reasons people 
like monograms. The cartouche of Egyptian pharoahs, 
the ring seals of Assyrian kings, the heraldic devices 
of medieval knights, the whittled initials of school- 
boys point to an ever-present interest in the identifica- 
tion of one’s possessions. If this interest and that cur- 
rently shown in commercial name and monogram 
gadgets can be capitalized to produce a thing with a 
degree of artistic merit not only is a satisfactory 
decorative motif created but some gain in critical 
judgment attained. 


A well-designed monogram will lend itself partic- 
ularly well to several of the crafts—among them 
embroidery, of course, jewelry, block printing, 
leather work, plastics, and others. Frequently the 
same monogram can be adapted to different media by 
slight changes to make the best use of craft limitations 
and techniques. In fact, the craft may suggest detail 
which will add interest to the design—as, for ex- 


ample, the effectiveness of repeated parallel lines in 
leather tooling suggests using them for a letter stem 
or bar. The ease of making silver shot suggests an 
accent for jewelry. Shadow outlines, scallops, points, 
white line on black, are effective block printing 


details. 


What is a good monogram design? Does it need to 
be readily readable? Obviously, the monogram for 
identification primarily should be easily read but if 
for decoration, the decorative and artistic qualities 
are more important. Therefore, one is free to distort, 
reverse, rearrange, and ornament his forms to secure 
a desired effect. Thus one’s thinking is concentrated 
on line and shape relationships, not readability. If 
one can say “‘yes”’ to most of the following questions, 
the design will probably have some artistic merit: 
Will it work in the medium? Is there enough varia- 
tion in space divisions to be interesting, or are they all 
alike? Is there some concentration of interest at one 
place and a dominant rhythm? Does it hold together 
or scatter? Is there any quality of uniqueness or 
individuality? In other words, a good design gives a 
feeling of unity (oneness, coherence, wholeness), has 
style (individuality, character, uniqueness) and is 
fitted to the medium and use. Maybe the last one is 
the only point the student can very accurately judge 
but by trying to evaluate the others he begins to 
develop an awareness to artistic merit. 


LTHOUGH contrary to much that has been 

written about the creative process and the 
importance of freedom, a specific procedure seems 
to produce the best and the most creative monograms. 
The discipline, ingenuity, and thinking required in 
the early steps provide ideas for the freedom that 
comes later. During the entire procedure, a playful 
(implying experimental), willing-to-try-anything atti- 
tude while concentrating on line and shape relation- 
ships produces the most pleasure and the best de- 
signs. The only logical order that needs to be 
considered is the convention that the surname initial 
should be largest, the given name next in size, and 
the middle name, smallest. 


Trial designs or idea sketches prepare the way for 
the final design. Not until several tentative ideas are 
developed is it practical to consider limitations of the 
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In the article by Irene Reinecke she discusses the above experiments with monogram designs 


medium. Too many students worry about this point 
too much and hamper their creativeness. The 
sketches should be small so that single line pencil 
and pen lines fill the space rather well. However, 
some ideas cannot be handled unless double line and 
shading are used from the beginning. Research in 
letter styles is often helpful and seldom hampers the 
individual's creative ability. It is surprising how 
many people know only one way to make a letter. 
A page of one-inch squares, rectangles, circles, dia- 
monds, triangles provides the shapes to fit and fill 
with single line letters to make as good arrangements 
as possible in three different ways (see page 274): 
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1. Force the surname initial into the various shapes 
and fit the other letters inside to fill or break up the 
space. ‘‘S’’ might be considered the ideal surname 
initial since it will fit almost any shape without losing 
identity. ‘‘M,’’ ““W,"’ “G" are almost as versatile. 
“R, ial “H, ul » 2 ul “— ut “B, 7 “— cannot successfully 
be fitted into some shapes, and this step is not use- 
able for ‘“‘I’’ and “J.” 

2. When ideas for the above seem exhausted, 
try fitting the surname initial into two-thirds of the 
shape and the others into the rest of it. Many of the 
letters that would not work in the above way will do 
well here—notably “‘B,”” “K,"’ “R,”’ “P,”’ in circles. 
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for that purpose 


3. One may now try the standard department store 
method—that of putting the surname initial in the 
center and one of the others on either side. This 
method, if the spacing is well proportioned, seems to 
be particularly successful with bisymmetric letters 
such as “— “=,” ——" “M,,”’ — 


Progression through the previous steps prepares 
one for freedom and provides some ideas to start on. 
With no shape limitations, play and experiment with 
exaggerated forms, irregular shapes, decorative 
strokes, lower-case letters, overlapping shapes, and 
so on, to create more freely; often, to let a letter take 
one where it will. Some sensitivity to order should con- 
trol the process to arrive at a specific shape, although 
not necessarily a regular one. Frequently an idea 
from one of the earlier sketches is the starting point 
for the free design. In several of the designs illus- 
trated, the germ of the idea may be traced through 
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In the classes of Irene Reinecke, jewelry of monogram design—both conservative and modern— 
proved a most successful lesson in design motivation and handicraft integration 





















several earlier sketches but has developed into some- 
thing quite different. Tracing paper is useful to try 
changes and effects. The best designs usually come 
during this step but more often to the students who 
developed their thinking and feeling in the first three 
steps than to those who commenced with this last 
procedure. 


The best of the trial sketches are now developed 
to the final, full-sized design. Now is the time to 
consider the limitations and special advantages of the 
craft. What will work? How big should it be? Some 
experimenting in the craft is advisable if a new one. 
As for rendering, no more than necessary to visualize 
the design and transfer it to the article. The final 
design may even be on tracing paper. 


Another article by Irene Reinecke on the use of 
monograms on block print fabrics will appear in the 
May issue of School Arts Magazine. 














LETTERING IN DESIGN 


ESTHER deLEMOS MORTON 


TRULY fine piece of communicative art work 
will set the stage with the design which helps 
to convey the mood. 


The average person is greatly influenced visually 
though he may not be able to exactly define the 
reasons. An announcement which is in discordant 
design may tell the story but it can also have an ad- 
verse effect upon its audience. The same story can be 
told in harmony, so the duty of the commercial artist 
is to know how to attract his audience with a design 
or illustration and at the same time harmonize a 
message and sell the occasion. 


First, the face of the lettering and style of design 
should agree. The lettering should be planned si- 
multaneously with the design or illustration and 
always be a part of it. Formal situations seem to 
demand a classic right angle line arrangement with 
great care on proportions and blocking of letters. 
Diagonal arrangements of lettering seem more 
acceptable for informal announcements. This type 
of arrangement, nevertheless, should be just as care- 
fully planned, in spacing, as any other design. The 
lettering can still be a part of the design and yet sug- 
gest activity or motion. 





This title page from an Esthonian portfolio on design 
is a fine example of integrated lettering and design 














A Japanese calendar printed with wood blocks shows a 

decorative combination which defeats the conventional 

idea that a calendar’s design and numerals must be 
separate subjects 


Roman lettering, the classic of all times, is excellent 
for most every type of classic illustration but where a 
highly abstract design of modern style is used, one 
should do some research for a modern face of letter- 
ing. There are several which are now standard 
accepted type faces and the simplicity of which makes 
them excellent for design or poster alphabets. A 
lesson in the modern alphabets, the discovery of their 
names and types should be a requisite for commercial 
art classes. Where modern design is in popular use, 
all students should be acquainted with the sans-serif 
and square-serif alphabets. They are identified by 
such names as “Tempo,” ‘‘Futura,”’ ‘‘Peignot,”’ ‘‘Radi- 
ant,’ ‘‘Neuland,”’ ‘Benton Bold,’’ and “Locarno.” 


Another lesson for poster and commercial art 
classes which will aid in keeping lettering in char- 
acter is the study of foreign alphabets for modern use 
with modern and historic folk design influences. For 
instance, an alphabet, styled in the manner of German 
script is appropriate with the many versions of folk 
designs derived from the Dutch and German back- 
grounds. A look at the Slavic alphabets will suggest 
variations for lettering in use with designs of those 
influences. Chinese and Japanese characters have 
inspired many a stylized alphabet and many of the 
other oriental countries have alphabets which are 
designs in themselves. 


The importance of such stylized lettering is the 
lesson on when and where to use these variations and 
how to harmonize them in spacing and design. 
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Accuracy of equipment and technique are 
emphasized by H. Wilmont Richardson 
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ACCURATE LETTERING 





H. WILMONT RICHARDSON 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


NE either likes lettering or doesn’t, and there 
O is no half-hearted approach to it that will 

result in good work. I have never found 
lettering to be a chore. And, after all these years as a 
commercial artist, I find it a challenge within myself 
to always strive, in each job that comes my way, to 
better my lettering. 

As Samuel Welo so aptly states, “Every individual 
letter must have care in the making for it has as 
much to do with the looks of a finished word as 
features have to a face. And more care should be 
taken in spacing of words.” 

These words by Mr. Welo any student of lettering 
could well profit in memorizing. It would be so much 
easier to adhere to carefulness in lettering now, in the 
beginning, than to learn by the trial and error method 
over a period of years. . 

Whether lettering a few words or a complete page, 
it is downright fussiness that counts. 

First, a rule is an instrument created for measuring. 
Use it. By this I mean, if you are planning a line or 
several lines of lettering in a given amount of space, 
be sure that the top edge of your drawing paper is 
absolutely straight. If it isn’t, make it so; it is most 
important. This cannot always be done accurately 
on a drawing board with the aid of a T-square, 
because boards have been known to warp. A 30/60 
degree triangle can give you a straight top measuring 
line. Set your T-square over your paper as straight as 
possible to the eye. Place a 30/60 degree triangle 
flush with the T-square and draw a light vertical line 
at the left side of your paper and upward to about 
14 inch from the top of your paper. Now take the 
triangle and place it in a horizontal position and 
flush with that left matgin line. Draw a light pencil 
line across the top of your triangle and you have an 
absolutely straight top line which you can use to 
measure down from, for your lines of lettering. 

There is no excuse in turning out a line of lettering 
which is meant to be straight and isn’t. Get a tri- 
angular 12-inch boxwood scale for measuring; as 
this type of rule gets closest to the paper. For your 
information I have drawn a picture of such a scale on 
chart. ALWAYS MEASURE DOWN FROM BOTH 
SIDES OF YOUR PAPER FOR ACCURACY and draw 
three guide lines lightly in pencil; but not so lightly 
that they are hard to see, nor so sharp that you will 
never find an eraser that will erase them. The three 
guide lines are for upper- and lower-case letters. 

If you are doing several lines of lettering, double 
check your measurements. It would do no harm to 
triple check them. Work carefully in this planning 
stage, else you may get down to the bottom of a page 
and find yourself off ;4; of an inch. Make no mistake 
about this; if you say, ‘Oh, heck, I'm going to let it 


go. What's ;; of an inch? No one will ever notice.” 
They certainly will notice. When those lines are 
filled in with lettering it will show up like a sore 
thumb. One-sixteenth of an inch is more than you 
might have thought. That gradual gain of, say ¢, 
which added up as you measured down the paper, 
and which developed into a whole ;;, can be elim- 
inated by most careful measurement. I do not advise 
setting and using mechanical dividers as a unit of 
measurement, as the fine pinpricks which you will 
have to make will result in an unsightly drawing. 
Careful measurement, and I do mean careful, minute 
pencil dots, right on the line with your rule and not 
one fraction above or below. 

I have found that one cannot be too careful in 
measuring and planning out a piece of work. It may 
seem a very slow method to you, and it is, but it’s com- 
parable to building a house by a master craftsman. 
The foundation is the thing, and no one can question 
your work which has been built on a good foundation 
of measurement. 

Don't take the foregoing lightly because one can- 
not survive as a top commercial artist and letterer 
without strict adherence to measurement. 

The next step is to lightly, with pencil, rough in 
those first single line letters and words—you may 
have to erase whole lines of lettering two or three 
times to come out right at the end of the line. What of 
it? Don't get discouraged. And don’t rough in those 
letters with a heavy hand—nor too soft a pencil. If 
you bear down heavy with a hard pencil you can’t 
erase completely and if you use too soft a pencil you 
will smooch your work and your lettering will be 
messy. Work CLEAN. Be sure your hands are as 
clean as possible. Keep your paper clean with a nice, 
soft eraser from time to time. 

I use a 4H pencil in planning lettering. It has a 
hard lead but there are harder leads than that; but I 
use an extremely light touch. 

In my second step I draw all letters in outline, con- 
tinually feeling for correct spacing and still very 
lightly, because I may have to erase from time to 
time. Even when I have a line of lettering finished 
in outline the effect is gray and not black lines. 

The final step in penciling is done so carefully that, 
as sharp as the eye can detect, all faces of the letters 
are equal. That is, all the widest parts of each letter 
are the same, and the white spaces between letters 
are equalized, also. This is most essential for the 
beauty of a hand-lettered word. Needless to say, the 
upright strokes of each letter are also freehand and 
never drawn with the aid of a T-square or triangle, 
unless one should desire a mechanical effect which 
would result in a loss of that human touch which is 
most desirable to GOOD lettering. 
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OW, when you have penciled your line or lines of 
lettering, criticize it with an eagle eye for spacing 
between letters and words. Never fail to turn your 
work UPSIDE DOWN when you scrutinize it care- 
fully. You may find some upstrokes of letters may not 
be as straight as you thought them to be, and it is best 
to find out these things before the inking-in process. 
I realize that nothing on this earth is absolutely 
perfect but strive for perfection so termed, always. 
Lettering is an art—everyone can’t be a good letterer 
but, if you have the artist in you and are fussy about 
the details, you can become a good letterer. Persever- 
ance with the will to do a thing well is half the battle. 
Granted that your work is now ready for inking-in— 
you have given it the critical eye and you feel that 
you can do no better—go ahead. Now comes the test 
in whether you have given your work a good founda- 
tion. WORK CAREFULLY. I can’t emphasize this too 
strongly. Ink in each letter completely, as if it were 
the only one, before going on to the next letter. 
Some artists use very fine pens. I do myself, 
occasionally, when I have a piece of work such as a 
resolution, proclamation, scroll, or some such work 
that is not going to be reproduced and most likely to 
be framed behind glass. I never use pens if the work 
is to be reproduced from a plate. The camera used by 
the photoengraver in photographing your work, prior 
to making the plate, misses nothing. Remember, 
in making this photograph, exceptionally strong lights 
are used. A penned letter will have an uneven edge, 
not noticeable to the eye, but pick up a magnifying 
glass and look at your work. You will find tiny burrs 
on the edges of the letters. Now do the same with a 
fine, pointed brush. Look at the difference under 
the glass—no burrs now, are there? You may have a 
slight waver in a line occasionally but it can easily 


be corrected with Chinese white water color paint, 


when the ink has dried. 

The brushes I use always point up to one hair. 
They are finest pure red sable water color brushes. 
I use a No. O for lettering, first outlining the letter and 
then filling it in; and a No. 00 brush for chiseling or 
straightening the edges when needed, with Chinese 
white, after the ink has dried. 

I have found that best results are obtainable, when 
doing very small lettering, to work under a magnifying 
glass. But don’t get to the point where you have touse 
a glass all of the time. Remember, you have only one 
pair of eyes. 

Always check your work with a magnifying glass. 
You may be surprised at times at what your eye thinks 
is right. Also, use a reducing glass to check on how 
well your work will stand reduction. Of course, it is 
always a good policy to work larger for reduction 
where plates are to be made, as minor defects have a 
tendency to clear themselves in reduction. But, hav- 
ing got my start many years ago in one of the oldest 
photoengraving houses in the country, I found that 
occasionally a job had to be drawn SS (meaning 
‘same size’). So one must school oneself to be overly 
careful and fussy. 
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Might I suggest that any student of lettering when 
starting out in the commercial field would do well to 
secure a position in a photoengraving company. 
There one will get a great variety of lettering jobs 
and learn much concerning reproduction. There one 
can see at firsthand their own efforts reproduced in 
proofs which come from the engraver. However, 
don’t get into too small an outfit where you will be the 
only artist employed—a small outfit will wear you 
down with piled-up work to do, plus a lot of overtime. 
Since commercial art is an exacting profession, 
watch out for that job which involves too much over- 
time. Your health means a lot to you so take good 
care of it. 

When one becomes accustomed to lettering with 
brushes, especially the kind I mentioned, which point 
up to one hair, one will always do good work. In- 
cidentally, when dipping the brush into the bottle of 
drawing ink, try not to get ink on the ferrule (that 
metal which holds the brush). If the ferrule is 
covered with ink it has a tendency to give too much 
length to the brush—one sees too much black. It is 
much better to have the ink covering the short hairs 
of the brush only and the whole ferrule showing. One 
can follow the pointed brush easier when only the 
hairs are covered, as the brush seems closer to the 
paper. 


LWAYS point up the inked brush on a piece of the 
same kind of drawing paper you are using for 
your lettering. By moving the handle of the brush 
with your fingers you can point it up very nicely with 
tiny marks on the paper. Then go to work immediately 
before the ink begins to set up. And good luck to you. 
As for drawing paper, I always use the best medium 
surface I can buy. What ply to use is up to you and 
the nature of the job. 

I have always found it wise to use the best materials 
obtainable. In the columns of this magazine you will 
find reputable art supply houses where you can 
obtain the best in brushes, papér, and pens. 

And just as a reminder, always clean pens after 
using. Drawing ink, you know, builds up layers fast 
on pens that aren’t kept clean, and they lose their 
usefulness. And I can’t emphasize too strongly the 
care of your fine brushes. Even if you stop working 
for but fifteen minutes, wash those brushes thoroughly 
with lukewarm water and pure white soap. Rinse well 
and point up between your lips. ee will last a 
long time with care like this. 

I trust that I have been of some help to you who are 
perhaps studying lettering at the moment, and, as a 
parting thought, acquaint yourself with a variety of 
alphabets. I have lettered carefully the four basic 
alphabets, namely: Roman, Gothic, French Script, 
and Old English—all freehand with a No. O Red 
Sable brush and a No. 00 brush for chiseling the 
edges with Chinese white. No mechanical aids were 
used, meaning no straight edges or ruling pens. 

Good luck and GOOD LETTERING. And remem- 
ber, BE FUSSY. 
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DECORATE YOUR OWN STATIONERY 


LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT 
Flushing, New York 


gives interest to stationery? You can plan 

designs and easily cut the patterns from 
erasers, corks, potatoes, or you can use small objects 
in combination with them. The work will be fun for 
you and make an interesting classroom design 
project. 


ERASERS. Although any size will do, a 14-inch 
length with a %4-inch square end is the most con- 
venient shape for small unit designs. Using a pen- 
knife or similar small blade, the end of the eraser can 
be nicked in various ways and a geometric form cut 
in the center. Remember, all six sides of the eraser 
can be designed; the edge can be used to print 
stems. 

If you prefer to print an entire design at one time 
rather than several units, use a larger piece of 
eraser. Plan your design on paper then sketch or 
transfer pattern to eraser. (It’s a good idea to give the 
printing surface of the eraser a thin coat of opaqu® 
white water color paint or white shoe polish before 
transferring pattern. This helps to show up pencil 
lines and makes cutting easier.) When cutting, 
slowly and carefully go over outline with point of 
knife. Then, cutting from the side about ;-inch down, 
slice off background area up to the design. Do not 
undercut pattern! With damp cloth, wipe off white 
paint, clean surface of design with soft brush. 


ee you noticed that a touch of decoration 


CORKS. Before planning your design, make a 
print of an uncut cork. Use any white lines which 





appear as part of your design plan. It is wisest to keep 
to simple, straight-line cuts. 


POTATOES. As usual, plan design on paper. Cut 
small potato in half. Using a colored pencil, indicate 
pattern on potato. The sharp edge of a metal lipstick 
or screw cap can be used in the same manner as a 
cookie cutter to shape circular forms. With paring 
knife, etc., remove background. Trim off excess 
potato. Blot potato moisture on paper or blotter. 
Because a potato readily withers and so distorts the 
design, if you do not finish printing immediately, try 
putting the potato into water until the following day. 

SMALL OBJECTS. Many small objects found 
about the house can print interesting patterns. 
Experiment to see which of your ideas are workable. 


BRUSH. Ai fine-pointed water color brush can be 
used to add interesting details, stems, or small leaves. 
A small, stiff brush (eyebrow, etc.) can be used for 
creating a dry brush effect as follows: Sweep brush 
over ink pad, remove excess color on blotter or paper, 
lightly brush bristles where irregular pattern is 
wanted on design. 


PRINTING. An ink pad can be made by cutting 
pieces of old felt to fit an empty pill box. Use thinned, 
opaque water color paint or pastel-colored inks. 
Pour a small amount on felt. After ink has soaked in, 
press the design stamp firmly onto the pad. Test 
design on scrap paper before printing on stationery. 
Press firmly on paper for good contact. After working, 
you may find you prefer to paint the ink on the stamp 
with a small brush. 
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PORTFOLIO, or folder, can be put to many 
‘ A uses, its size depending upon the purpose for 

which it is needed. Instructions are given 
here for a folder of medium size which is a useful 
average size for keeping odd pictures, cuttings or 
drawing paper. For the outer spine of the folder, any 
firm, bright-colored material or paper can be used; 
but sometimes a dull tone of brown, or buff, can look 
extremely nice when contrasted with another tone or 
color on the cover paper. 

Have ready on the work table a bowl of cold-water 
paste ready mixed, a paste brush, two sheets of card- 
board cut to size, and not too thin or they will curl 
under the paste; a sheet of strong paper which meas- 
ures four inches broader than the total width of the 
two boards and two inches more than the total length 
of one of them. You will also need to have ready the 
strong paper or material for the outer spine which 
should be cut two inches longer than the boards and 
four inches wider than the spine itself; two sheets of 
moderately strong paper, preferably colored, to line 
the insides of the boards; and another strip of the 
same paper measuring two inches wide to go down 
the inside of the spine. The spine must be strong, 
hence its three thicknesses. 

The first thing to do is to lay the large sheet of 
paper on the table and measure a 2-inch wide column 
down the middle. Now place the boards against these 
lines, one on either side, and draw round them with a 
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TIE DETAIL 





PHOEBE H. SOMERS, Herts, England 


pencil. Draw a diagonal line outside the four 
corners and cut off those triangles. Now draw and 
cut out the four inches north and south of the central 
2-inch lines. With the two boards still held in place, 
turn in the two side flaps and the top and bottom flaps, 
just to see that everything fits. The corners should 
exactly meet. Still keeping the boards in place, turn 
back the flaps one by one, paste well, and turn in 
again onto the boards, rubbing them firmly towards 
the center of the folder. Do not stop this firm, stroking 
movement until the flap is securely fastened. 

Having the six sides in place, do the same with the 
top and bottom central flaps, then paste the strip of 
2-inch paper and stick it firmly down the central 
column. Now, with a sharp knife, cut a slit half an inch 
from the edge, in the middle of both outside edges and 
all four top and bottom edges. This is to hold the 
tape which is now pushed through the slit from the 
outside with the aid of the knife; the end of the tape is 
fixed to the inside of the board with paste and then 
covered with a piece of pasted paper about one inch 
square. Turn the whole folder over onto its other 
side and paste the outer spine well, place it in position 
and turn over the ends onto the inside of the folder. 
The very last thing to do is to tidy up the inside by 


sticking on the two sheets of colored paper. Bring 


them right up to the edge of the spine on the inside 
edge but to within a quarter of an inch of the remain- 
ing sides, tops, and bottoms. 
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BOOKBINDING FOR THE GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Lynchburg, Virginia 








E TRY to make bookbinding a somewhat 
|W, progressive affair in our schools. Some- 

where in the fifth or sixth year, in accord- 
ance with the abilities of the individual group, we 
give the simple problem of making a memorandum 
pad, or a calendar, or a combination of both. 

Medium weight cardboard is cut in any desired 
size—say three and one-half inches by six inches for a 
small ‘“‘memo,”’ or four and one-half by seven and 
three-fourths for a larger one. Paper or cloth with 
which to cover the board is cut about one-half inch 
larger on all sides than the board. Next, a paper to 
line the back is cut about one-eighth inch smaller 
than the cardboard on all sides. 

Pupils are supplied with a half dozen or more pages 
from any of the popular magazines—to protect their 
work and their desks. These are kept in a pile on 
the desk. To these, add a small amount of paste, pref- 
erably the homemade flour kind, and a flat one- or 
two-inch brush for pasting. If brushes are not avail- 


able, clean rags, which can be dipped into the pan of 
paste, may be substituted. Scissors should be at hand. 

If paper is to be used, the paper is placed on the 
pile of waste papers, and paste applied evenly all 
over the reverse side or surface. The waste paper 
underneath is removed, “balled up,’’ and dropped to 
the floor. (Pupils get a real “kick’’ out of being 
invited to put paper on the floor, but balling it up 
in this fashion prevents getting paste on the work, 
desk, and hands. It is much easier to pick up when 
work is completed.) 

Next, the cardboard is placed as nearly as possible 
on the center of the pasted paper. Then the board is 
rubbed with the fist, from the center outward, until 
it adheres to the cover paper. It may be picked up, 
the underlying paper must be removed, balled up, etc. 

Now, and this is a very important part of the 
procedure, the underlying sheet of waste paper and 
the covering paper are picked up together. Then the 
waste paper, much larger than the cover paper, is 
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pulled hard, preferably on one of the long sides of 
- the board, the finger is run along the thickness of 
the covered board in order to make a keen edge, and 
then the waste paper is pulled over the board, thus 
pulling the lining paper into place. It is then rubbed 
hard with the fist. By this method all danger of finger- 
prints, etc., is eliminated for the work is not touched 
by the hands. The other long side, and then the short 
sides, are treated in the same fashion. Then a part 
of the doubled corner may be clipped out for smoother 
work. Pupils must be cautioned not to cut up to the 
corner, as the paper may shrink in drying and expose 
the cardboard. Another way, and perhaps better, 
with small work, is to make a diagonal clip across 
each corner, when the paper and cardboard are 
safely stuck, but before the edges have been over- 
lapped. A small amount of paste is needed where 
papers are thus doubled. Last, apply paste to the 
lining paper, and place it gently on the back of the 
board. The paper can then be slipped easily until 
all margins are alike. The work is then covered with 
one of the clean papers, and rubbed from the center 
outward to insure a smooth surface, and to remove 
superfluous paste. The covered board is placed 
between layers of waste paper, weighted down for at 
least a day, before calendar or pad is pasted to the 
front. It should again be pressed. Unless pasted work 
is thoroughly pressed and dried, it may warp. 
Another cause of warping is putting more paste on 
one side of the board than the other. This bit of knowl- 
edge is of value in more complex bookbinding. (If 
the cardboard is to be covered with cloth, the paste 
should be applied to the cardboard, and the board 
placed on the cloth.) All other procedures are the 
same as for the above. 


PROBLEM II—RADIO NOTEBOOK. Waste papers 
are arranged in piles as they were in the making 
of the memorandum pad, scissors and paste at 
hand. Two cardboards are cut exactly alike, about 
one-fourth inch larger on all sides than is the small 
pad which is to become part of the notebook. These 
little pads may be bought for a very few cents, from 
a publishing house, as they are the ends cut from 
larger pieces of work. They are usually for sale, 
several in a package, at any dime store. 

The two cardboards are placed on the cover paper, 
about one-half inch apart. (This depends on the 
thickness of the pad.) Enough space should be 
allowed for the cover to turn over the pad, as does a 
book cover. The paper is then cut about one-half inch 
larger all around than the layout. Two papers are 
cut for a lining paper, about one-eighth inch smaller 
than each cardboard. A piece of thin cloth, one inch 
wide and as long as is the cardboard, is cut. A paper 
like the lining paper is cut—one inch wide, and the 
length of the board. 


HE large paper is given a smooth coating of paste, 
and the two boards are placed as they were for 
the paper cutting—rubbed into place. Care must be 
taken that the boards remain in alignment. It is 
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usually necessary to add a little paste to the space 
between the two boards before placing the piece of 
cloth therein. (The cloth prevents the back from 
breaking when the back is bent.) Next, the edges of 
the paper are brought into place by pulling on the 
waste paper as in making the memorandum pad. In 
this problem it is best to cut off the corners of the 
large paper before turning the edges over the boards. 
Remember the caution not to cut too close to the 
cardboard. 

Paste the one-inch strip of paper and place over 
the cloth between the two boards. Press firmly into 
the space, letting the edges lap over the cardboards. 
Now, paste and place the lining papers. Keep the out- 
side margins even. Press carefully between papers. 
When partly dry, paste the back of the pad, and 
place it on the right-hand board. Then gently bend 
the other cover of the book into place. Dry thor- 
oughly, with weights, before opening the book. 

The next problem takes the form of a book jacket. 
This is the last step in the making of the cover of any 
type of book. The new step, over the radio book, 
is in hinging the two boards together. The best way 
to do this is to bind the two cardboards together with 
a strip of cloth as wide as the jacket may need. Cut 
the cloth about two inches wider than the space be- 
tween the cardboards. Apply paste about one inch 
along the long edges, the inner edges of the boards. 
Lay the strip of cloth on pasted edges to hold the two 
boards together. Care should be taken to keep the two 
boards in perfect alignment. While this is drying a 
little, paste the strip of paper which is to be the outer 
hinge of the jacket. This paper, or cloth, should be 
about one inch longer than are the boards so that a 
lap-over of one-half inch may be made on each end. 
Paste this strip of paper onto the boards, but on the 
opposite side of the boards to which the cloth was 
attached. Turn the edges over on the short ends; 
apply the lining paper to the cloth side. 

The cover papers should be cut one-half inch larger 
at top and bottom than are the boards. They are cut 
about three inches greater than the distance from 
hinge to side of jacket. The same allowance is made 
in cutting the lining paper, which, of course, is a 
little smaller than the boards. 

Cover, as in other problems. Lap the paper over 
the hinge evenly. Leave the surplus ends out flat, 
but turn the over-lap as if over the boards. Apply 
lining papers. Paste the three or less inches on the 
end together. , 


THE best way to press the jacket is to slip it over an 

old book of similar size, turning the flaps in around 
the book cover. It is well to use waste paper in- 
between, that the edges may not stick together. If 
a little of the waste should stick, it can be removed 
readily with a damp cloth. 

We now enter actual bookmaking, beginning with 
books easy enough for fifth-year students to under- 
take, and continue to the handmade book when time 
and interest carry that far. 
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Finger-painted papers can be put to practical use 
in bookbinding. Much originality can be brought out 
in design and in the application of such papers. 

A worth-while project in our small city, where tele- 
phone books are not too large, is the making of 
jackets to cover these. Such books become very 
“dog-eared’’ from constant use. A jacket stiffens the 
book, and can be decorative as well. 

Having learned by easy stages how to make real 
book covers, the next step involves pages. A study 
of pages reveals that margins on most pages are 
identical, except for ending chapters and the like. 
It is discovered that much attention is paid to balance, 
composition, even color, in the layout of a page. 

In preparing pages for a book, allowance must be 
made for the “‘tied-in’’ section of a page. Covers are 
made large enough to protect the pages. At the 
same time not too much allowance must be made, or 
the book will be clumsy—out of proportion. Truly, 


precision plays an important part in bookmaking. 
Pages must be identical, covers must be exact, and 
pressing must be done in such a way as to keep the 
corners, pages, and covers in correct juxtapositon 
with each other. 

The first book with pages is sometimes referred to 
as the “stabbed book.” 


All pages are identical 


single sheets. The covers are two boards about one- 
fourth inch greater on three sides, than the pages. 
The pages are level with the boards on the hinge end 
of the book. 

The stiff back is covered and lined as in preceding 
cover problems. The top cover board has a piece cut 
off about one and one-fourth inches wide to form a 
hinge. Then enough is sliced off the remaining piece 
to give the hinge play—from one-eighth to one-fourth 
inches in accordance with thickness of cover board. 

This hinge is rejoined to the other part of the cover 
with a strip of cloth. Apply the paste to the boards 
and smooth cloth into place, leaving just enough 
space between the two so that the back board and the 
hinged front board remain of exact size. The front 
cover is then completed in the usual manner. Be 
sure to keep the cloth hinge ON THE INSIDE OF 
THE COVER BOARD, ‘as otherwise it shows through 
the mounting. When completed, the book is tied 
together with the so-called Japanese tie, and ends con- 
cealed. Use a fairly large punch for the openings for 
the tie, as in weaving the tie in and out considerable 
space is necessary. Of course, if a small tie is used, a 
large perforation is not necessary. 

The next little booklet is a simple one. It can be 
made any size to meet any particular need but a small 
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“HOMEWORK”: booklet teaches the principles for 
such a problem. Incidentally, the pupils are inter- 
ested in such a book. It likewise pleases the class- 
room teacher! 

Several layers of paper are cut the same size. A 
cover paper of a somewhat stiffer paper is cut about 
one inch larger on all sides than the page paper. The 
cover paper, and each page, is creased separately 
through the center, thus making two pages for the 
book, plus a cover. Pages and cover are clipped flat, 
as cut. Exact margins are left. A hole is punched 
through the center of the crease of the inner page. 
This is done with a needle ora pin. This automatically 
punches all papers and cover at the same time. Cor- 
responding perforations are made above and below 
the original center perforation, in accordance with 
size of the book. Five, altogether, were made, three- 
fourth inches apart, for the “HOMEWORK” book. 


OOKBINDERS’ thread is nicest to use in sewing, 

but any strong thread may be substituted. The 
needle used should fit the thread, that is, should not 
be any larger than is necessary to carry the thread. 
Start at the inner center of the book, leaving sufficient 
length of thread to be tied later. Carry the thread 
through the center perforations, out the cover. Then 
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come back to inner center through the next perfora- 
tion, and out again to the next opening. Continue 
until the thread is returned to the center again. Then 
tie with a firm, double knot. Care must be taken to 
keep the pages taut, but care must also be taken not to 
pull too tightly on the thread, or the thread may cut 
the paper. Fold the book to position. Put to press 
while the title is prepared. 

It is fun to make these letters on graph paper, 
backward when necessary. Keep to exact spacing 
between letters. The letters can then be cut out and 
reversed for mounting. Before cutting them out, how- 
ever, make an opening in a similar paper the same 
size as the spaced word H-O-M-E. Make a similar 
opening for the word W-O-R-K. Clip this to the face 
of the cover. Paste the letters within the stencil. Much 
time will be saved in placing letters in good align- 
ment. The blocks of the graph insure accurate 
spacing. 

The next booklet, illustrated by “BOOKS I HAVE 
READ,”’ follows closely the sewed book. Each sheet is 
folded separately as for the ‘‘HOMEWORK” book, 
but the pages are left folded. When all the pages are 
folded, the folded edges are clipped together as 
accurately as possible. Then the positions for the 
(Continued on page 10-a) 
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ANIMATED ANIMALS 


DOROTHY LAWREY VORHEES 
Art Instructor 


Kirkwood, Missouri 


HILDREN respond enthusiastically to real life 
C situations. Set the scene and they will do the 
acting! 

We have compared ourselves to real artists in our 
seventh grade art class and even designed trade- 
marks to identify ourselves with our original designs. 
It was lots of fun to attach our own trade-mark to 
everything we did. 

One day we talked about comic books and movies 
and some of the animals (Donald Duck and Mickey 
Mouse) that made them so popular. We discovered 
that Walt Disney had a trade-mark, too! 

Overnight our art room became a designing studio 
and we were about to create cartoon animals of our 


own. We were cautioned about caricatures. Why the 
heads were much too big, the ears too long, and the 
eyes too large. 


Everyone was instructed to bring some empty 
boxes, two unusual matching buttons, some pins and 
string, and work would begin. Butter boxes, powder 
boxes, oatmeal boxes, tooth paste boxes, and suit 
boxes, all crowded the classroom the next day. Then 
came the problem of fitting them together. Match 
boxes became ears and feet, pill boxes turned into 
noses and bills for birds. The body box was slit and 
inserts made for the leg, neck, or head boxes. These 
were held in place with paper tape and strong. As 
our animals took shape, names for our new characters 
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began to run through our minds—Harry Horsefly, 
Dewey Dinasaur, Perky Pig, and many others. 

As our work progressed, other materials were 
added to our list. Some needed pipe cleaners for 
whiskers, cardboard for wings. Spools, coat hangers, 
clothespins, and light bulbs were put to use. Stones 
and gravel were used as ballast when the problem 
of balance arose. Some animals had spring necks and 
our most clever designers planned heads that nodded 
or legs that moved. 

When construction was completed, all the boxes 
were given one coat of papier-maché to facilitate 
painting and to cover up the slits and patch work. 
The papier-maché consisted of paper towels torn into 
thin strips and applied by dipping them into a thin 
solution of wallpaper paste, making sure that each 
strip slightly overlapped the strip last applied. This 
thin coating dried quickly and left a smooth, even 
surface for painting. 
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HE final stage was the most interesting, as each 

animal began to take on personality. The lamb 
was given a coat of glue and covered with white 
cotton; the dog received a coat of paint, button eyes 
complete with curled paper eye-lashes, and tooth- 
pick whiskers. The birds had feather tails and wings. 
One little designer fashioned a smart chapeau for her 
lady giraffe; twenty-seven young minds, all intent on 
their individual problems in making their characters 
as lifelike as possible! 

After each new character was complete, we spent 
some time making sketches of him in unusual and 
comic poses. Some went so far as to write stories 
involving two or more of the characters in the room. 
One young enthusiast did a movie strip in full color: 
“The Love Story of Swanny and Buster.”’ 

Over a short span of time we had tried our hand at 
design, construction, decoration, and cartooning— 
what fun! 
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Nanas pee PAINT with the right creamy consistency, and just enough body to 
ae ' spread evenly and smoothly. 
Finger Paint with the pur-r-r-tiest brilliant colors that will not spoil or 
dry out. 
Economical, too. Milton Bradley paint comes in a new quart size for 
economical school use. Because of its whipped cream smoothness and color 
brilliance, it goes farther and lasts longer. 


. . « AND Gives THE RIGHT p¥RE¢e “Jouck 


Milton Bradley Finger Paints 
are brighter, gayer and cheerier. 
They are harmless to skin or 
clothing —they are washable. 


Ideal for classroom projects 

. in the making of craft items 
and party favors, waste baskets 
and many other items. 


Ask for “Finger Tip 
Magic” instruction 
booklet. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and 
completely revised 
for classroom use. 











CHILD GUIDANCE 


ee 








Also available in handy sets. Complete with finger SINCE 1860 
paint paper, spatulas and instructions for use. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
A > 










Set A — Six 8-oz. jars of assorted colors $5.00 
Set B—Six 4-oz. jars of assorted colors 3.00 aa LTO a B R YY) LEY 
Set C—Six 2-o0z. jars of assorted colors ; 2.00 


Quantity purchases subject to lower prices. Springfield, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 


delphia AND dealers everywhere. 
Try Milton Bradley Finger Paints. You, too, will be convinced. 

















































































































































































































THERE'S NO FINER 
ARTIST'S BRUSH 
ANYWHERE / 


CRAFIINT 


SERIES “A” GENUINE RED SABLE 
WATER COLOR BRUSHES... 


are scientifically made of only the 
finest imported red sable hairs .. . 
Fits the hand perfectly — Forms a 
perfect needle point. Available in 
ten sizes. 

At your dealer or write direct. 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleve. 10, O./ 




















LEARN TO WEAVE 


AND TEACH OTHERS TO WEAVE 


This inexpensive table loom, ideal for begin- 
ners and hand weaving classes, is easy to 
operate. A luncheon set is already started for 
you to finish as you learn to weave. 


A COMPLETE HAND WEAVING OUTFIT 
including full directions, yarn to finish the 
luncheon set, and all equipment needed. 


$1 Qs 


1. Loom complete and 
in working order. 

2. Two flat shuttles. 

3. Warping pegs. 

4. A reed hook for 


Postpaid 
Complete 


Overall! width 18”. 
Overall depth 15”. 
Height 15": 
Weaving width 12”. 
288 metal heddles. 


threading. 12” steel reed, 12 dents 
5. Complete book of to the inch, weave up to 
directions 24 ends to the inch. 
Metal ratchets on both 
6. Complete set of ends of the beams. 


Positive, easy shedding 


_— samples. action, with wide shed. 
ie Send in this coupon today ——-—--—-— 


| 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, °°? SHELBY, N.C. 
Check or Money veges ae 
order C) ¢.0.0. C0 |fnsewaciwe Diodes | 
Please send me parcel post | 
1 Complete Lily Weaving Kit as described above $18.75 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





You SAVE when payment accom- 








NAME 
PLEASE PRINT 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE STATE 





BOOKBINDING FOR THE GRADES 
(Continued trom page 286) 


perforations are made. The best way to do this 
is to file just enough to mark the alignment for 
each page. Next, a small strip of cloth is pasted 
half on the front page. A similar strip is pasted 
in similar position on the last page. Half of the 
cloth is left ‘floating’ to secure the cover later. 
Put the book to press long enough to allow the 
cloth to dry enough not to pull off in manipulating 
work. Now the threaded needle is drawn through 
the INNER CENTER OF PAGE ONE and through 
the OUTER center of page two—out through the 
next marking of page two into page one, thus 
joining the two pages. When the end of the page 
is reached, the thread is slipped under and over 
the exposed thread, and the next page added. 
Each page must be kept taut, as any attempt to 
tighten by drawing on the thread will cut the 
paper. When all have been sewed, tie the thread 
securely. Apply a little paste to the sewed rim to 
make stronger. 

Paste the floating edges to the covers to hold 
the book in place. Paste a paper over the cloth, 
if desired. Slip a bit of waste between freshly 
pasted cover and adjoining pages. Press until 
thoroughly dry. 

The last little book, the ‘tipped’’ book, seems 
to be the most fun of all. Probably because it is a 
real book in miniature. Some pupils have made 
whole libraries of them for the kindergarten or 
first graders’ doll houses. It is the easiest book to 
make, too, provided one has learned the lessons in 
precision. 

Pages are folded into signatures, as for other 
books, and left folded. When these are ready, 
two double pages are held in alignment, creases 
together. Paste is applied to the creases only. 
Paste is applied, as before, to the next page, and 
the three pages are thus ‘“‘tipped”’ together. This 
continues until all are tipped. Care must be 
taken not to allow paste to seap between the pages 
to any extent, or the book will not open nicely, 
later. Next, a strip of cloth is pasted over the 
hinge-to-be, with a lap-over on the front and back 
page of at least one-fourth inch. 

Be sure that the back is all in line, put to press 
and dry thoroughly. Do not open. When dry, if 
in the making, some of the pages have slipped 
slightly out of line, the edges may be clamped 
together and sandpapered with a fine paper to 
smooth them. 

The next thing to do is to make the cover of the 
book fit the book. The boards will be cut a little 
larger than the pages. Much care must be taken 
to make the hinge of the covers fit the book to be 
enclosed. The backs are covered as in other 
lessons, but no lining papers are put in. Instead, 
the first and last pages are pasted and are 
utilized for linings, and for securing the book. 
The book is now ready for its final pressing! 

Pupils are now ready for bookmaking on a 
larger scale. Their knowledge enables them to 
mend books, to put new covers on books, and to 
make a book to fill any need. They can make 
books for their camera pictures, for clippings, 
notes, their favorite movie stars, pencil collec- 
tions, cartoons, other art work, etc. 

The making of simple books opens up a really 
new field for some youngsters. They will assume 
initiative, show precision, and creative ability 
where they have shown little before. In the 
desire for unusual coverings they may even go 
into designing which they could not be ted into 






through other types of work. Give them a tryout 
and watch results! 





WATER COLOR STENCILS 
(Continued from page 262) 


MATERIALS. Water color stenciling require, 
good materials: transparent, solid, waterproof 
stencil paper, easy to cut; a sharp cutting pen; 
brilliant, transparent water colors of many tint 
and shades (transparent colors can also be ugeq 
absolutely opaque when mixed with Chineg 
white or white tempera); several good, shor 
bristle brushes; and most any kind of white ang 
colored paper, Japanese paper, or other rough. 
textured papers. 

In case of a shortage of materials, substitute 
materials may be used with success. A good 
transparent stencil paper may be made by dipping 
paper of 16-pound or 20-pound weight or simila; 
paper into a pan of melted paraffin. (Be sure 
there is no blaze near when dipping.) A single. 
edge razor blade may take the place of a cutting 
pen. Tooth brushes or oil brushes may be cut go 
as to serve as stencil brushes. Any kind of paper, 
including plain wrapping paper, will lend itself 
for ordinary stenciling purposes. 

USES. With peasant simplicity the technique 
lends itself to many uses. It can be used especially 
well for Christmas cards, cards of congratulation, 
menu cards, place cards, lettering, and posters, 
all kinds of advertising and announcements, 
book covers, picture books, letterheads, mono- 
grams, bookplates, gift-wrapping papers, lamp 
shades, party favors, story illustrations, colored 
pages for annuals and yearbooks, parchment 
tapestries, etc. 


STEPS IN MAKING A WATER COLOR 
STENCILED DESIGN. 


Make simple design. 

Number contiguous areas of design. (Use as 
few numbers as possible and no two numbers 
touching.) 

Cut stencil papers and number. (Number of 
stencils depends upon number in design. Size 
and angles corresponding with that of design.) 

Trace areas onto respective stencils. 

Cut out areas with cutting pen. 

Place stencils successively on drawing paper, 
filling accurately all angles. Use partially dry 
stencil brush, stenciling lighter tones first. 

Over-stenciling and both positive and negative 
stencils may be used on the same design surface. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


WITH SILK SCREEN STENCIL 
(Continued from page 263) 


war years when we never knew if it would be pos 
sible to print covers on the stock wanted or in the 
colors desired. 

After the covers are printed, they are sent back 
to the printers who trim and insert the pages. 

All charges for the work done by Cole Trade 
High School are kept as low as possible. In the 
end, at a relatively low cost (the total cost this 
year was $12), Mary E. Wells High School has a0 
unusual and attractive magazine cover. The Trade 
High boys have had an excellent chance to 
broaden their knowledge of stencil cutting, and 
they have enjoyed printing a colorful cover. Our 
students have watched each step with a great deal 
of interest, while the boy or girl whose work was 
accepted has had a truly practical art problem. 
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ONLY 


$32.00 


f. o. b. factory 


@ ELECTRIC KILNS 
@ MOLDS Large Selection 


@ Craze resistant slips and glazes SUPP LEM ENTARY 


Size 6%4" x 11" CATALOG OF 
ERAMIC pnt hy CRAFT SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE POTTERS’ SUPPLIES 


For studio potters, Students 
Hobbyists, Schools, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


BELL CERAMICS, Inc. 


Dept. B 21 Midland Ave.-Montclair, N. J. 
Montclair 3-0945 









































S. S. SPECIAL 
FRISKET CEMENT 
$5.00 per gal. $1.50 per at. 
ARTEX ARTIST 
RUBBER CEMENT 
$3.50 per gal. $1.25 per qt. 







COLORS by Sargent 


Oil and Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Ink - Crayons 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CoO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
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Picture Mae OF Tue Wor.tp 


By Janet Smalley—Black and White, 60 cents 
Size, 50 inches by 38 inches 
This new work map pictures world-wide organizations such as the United Nations, 
Red Cross and other forces that draw the world together. The four freedoms are 
pictured, and the basic rights of children—good food, good homes, good health, and 
good schools and places of worship. Festivals, animals, and transportation complete 
the picture. Pictures to be cut out, colored and mounted accompany the map. 
An insert sheet by Mary Lago explains the use of the picture map. 





FRIENDSHIP PRESS, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me: 


Picture Map of the World 60¢ postpaid. 


) FREE list of children books “World Friendship Begins with Children’”’ which 
may be integrated with study of Picture Maps. 


FREE Catalog describing maps of many countries. 


Name... z sia leans Sante an spunea saben tiaks'iosuteonie isla 


Ne Alphacolor 


C 


RAFTSMAN 


SET No. 204 


Everything You Need... 
To Do Everything With 


BRILL! 













































































































WEB 


FOR PAPER, WOOD, GLASS, METAL, FABRIC > 


Alphacolor. 


ANT ¢ Q p A 
DRY TEMPERA 


Here’s everything you need, to use 
brilliant Alphacolor for many types of 
art work. Takes only a moment to mix 
the dry pigment with the proper mixing 
medium to make an oil color, water col- 
or, enamel, tempera, textile or silk screen 
paint. Mix the color you desire to the 
consistency you desire. 

Craftsman contains 14 one-ounce jars 


of Alphacolor; 4-ounce jars of Oil, Var- 
nish, Textile Liquid, Thinner. 


Set (complete) $5.50. Order Crafts- 
man today from school supply or 
art dealer, or send your order to: 
Dept. SA-D9. 


ER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 

















KILNS 
ROGERS 


Years from now you'll be 
glad you bought a quality 
built Rogers kiln today. 
50% more firing space in 
two popular models—no 
price increase 


KILNS from $29.50 


Get the fascinating facts 
rife... 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 


8029 Old York Road 
Elkins Park Penna. 











‘ Send for 
py WOLD fie 


nyAY AIR BRUT “ i Catalog 


413 8 cALil OR 














How to Make caching S aster 


and 
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CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAWING 

















4th Printing 


eS 


CAN DO THIS FOR YOU 


Teaching cartooning and the prin- 
ciples of good drawing with this 
large 10- by 1314-inch book by 
Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver is simple 
and lots of fun. Here are 51 pages 
of instructions, including 26 pages 
of lively illustrations, covering the 
22 “all important’’ cartooning sub- 
jects. These include: HOW TO 
GET IDEAS, SKELETONIZING, 
BODY ATTITUDES, and STRAIGHT 
TO COMIC. All you need is a 
minimum amount of equipment, 
plenty of humor and lots of “oomph” 
—and what classroom doesn’t have 
an overabundance of these? 


@ Funny little ‘“urch-purches” pop up in almost every chapter. These 
little energetic personalities have a way of becoming popular in art 
classes. Here are a few of these little figures taken from the section 
URCH-PURCHES IN ACTION. Show them as cartoons in their own 


skimpy skeleton forms. 


Later your pupils will cover their frame- 


work with flesh and clothing. And lo!—these fascinating figures are 
someone you know! Anyone can draw these amusing characters. 


@ Come on—join the fun that results from 
emphasis on freedom of expression and 
exaggeration! Just $3.75 brings your copy 


of CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAW- 
ING immediately. Clip the coupon, mail 


it in. Your copy will be on its way. 


+ — 


uv 


LJ 


' SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


194 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send my copy of CARTOONING 
1 PLUS GOOD DRAWING 


' 5 Send Bill ( Enclosed find $3.75 
| 

0 Wame......... 

1 Address...... fea ee 
1 ee ae 




















Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
All books for review should be mailed to 
Box 2050, Stanford, California 


































SCULPTURE IN MODERN AMERICA ,. 
published by the University of lifornia 
Press, Berkeley, California. Priced at $7.59 
it is 8 by 11 inches, with 224 pages. 

Jacques Schnier, feeling that there is no 





sufficient literature on sculpture, has written this 
comprehensive survey of the topic, explaining 
with keen insight the more important ‘'schools 


of sculpture—their originators and followers and 
credos. The text introduces 139 excellent phot 
graphs of examples of America’s leading scul; 
ture. It is a useful general reference and valuable 


addition to the student or collector's library, 


SIMULATED STAINED GLASS by Ruth Case 
Almy; published by Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y.; priced a 
$3.50, size 614 by 9!% inches, with 141 pages 
For teachers or amateur craftsmen with an ad 

venturous spirit, stained glass designs offer a 

method for studying the effects of light and color 

However, actual stained glass production is ar 


intricate art which requires technical knowledge 


and special equipment. Ruth Almy present the 
“Frengosi’’ (French-Gothic-simulated) method 
as a substitute, to give the student an opy 


to work with glass without becoming involved i: 
a difficult project. Several chapters relating the 
history of stained glass will appeal tc 
interested in this art. 
figures portray examples of stained glass wi 
dows and details. 





16 plates and 39 smalle 


QUILLS, by Loyd Tireman, is published by the 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque 
New Mexico. The size is 6 by 8 inches, with 
46 pages, and the price is $1.25. 

Ralph Douglass has illustrated, with a sym 
pathetic touch, the story of “Quills,” by Loyd 
Tireman, cleverly adapted by Evelyn Yrisarri 
With a fresh and interesting format, Mr. Douglass 
has carried out the ‘‘guill’’ theme in hand-letterea 
titles. One of the ‘‘Mesaland Series’ which has 
been recommended for supplementary primary 
reading, it is a good example of an educational 


child’s book. 


* 


ART STUDENT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, °y 
Arthur Zaidenberg, is published by Greenberg 
Publisher, 201 East 57th Street, New York 22 
N.Y. The price is $5.00; the size is 8 by 10s 
inches, with 320 pages. 

In a new method of presenting data for the at 
student, Arthur Zaidenberg has alphabetizec 
numerous facts and aids. Included are sketches 
of human figures in many positions, animals, 0 
tails; illustration of various techniques; and suc 
cinct explanations of a variety of art processes 
and terms. In this publication, highly technic 
words have been avoided as far as practicable. 
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How *O DRAW TECHNICAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, by Linsley & Hawkins, published by 


Th idio Publications Inc., 381 Fourth 
Ay New York, is 5% by 7 inches in size, 


iges, and is priced at $1.00. 
‘how-to-do-it’’ book contains a num- 
uctions and illustrations on basic 
sountered by a beginner in Techni- 
n. Suggesting that there is a grow- 


1 for a trained worker in orthographic 
provide a link between the artist 


ftsman, particularly in the automotive 
industries, the authors give the 
iny helpful “‘pointers’’ in producing 
rking drawings from models and 


* * 


MARIONETTES.-A HOBBY FOR EVERY- 
ONE, by Mabel and Les Beaton, published by 


TI Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 6 by 10 inches in 
th 186 pages, this sells for $3.75. 

M ettes not only fascinate audiences of 

iren and adults but are a valuable means 


in general. Marionette plays can 
essages to non-participants, while act 
cing the “‘little people,’’ sewing costumes 
ing plays for them, provide many op- 
for integrating classroom. subjects 


provide a fine activity for community 


Mabel and Les Beaton, of the Peningo Pup 
who have enjoyed working with puppets 
ny years, give complete details on making 
iting economical marionettes, stages, 
ind advice on writing, and adapting 


i1uaiences. 


ov PAINTERS, AND YOU, was 
wri y Ray Bethers and recently published 
Pitman Publishing Corp a York. It is 


J inches in size, wi th 2 277 pages, priced 


The author feels that at present there is a lack 

inderstanding — the artist and most 
look at pic . To bridge this gap 

people enjoy more works of art, is the 

k. Ray Bethers is a widely experi- 

with the ability to analyze and ex 

elements of the paintings and the atti- 





CVH LABORATORIES CO. 


SOFT CARVING STONES 


you can cut with a pocketknife 
SCULPSTONE, SOAPSTONE, ALABASTER, etc. 


in various colors: jade, white, ebony, etc. Special 
surface hardener available that adds lustre to stone. 





For art classes from college to kindergarten—requires no 
kiln or special tools—beautiful and permanent—class 
projects available. 

Sample Kit $1.00 . . Med. Kit $2.50. . Large Kit $5.00 
Canada Kit $1.25 .. Med. Kit $2.98 . . Large Kit $5.98 
FREE INSTRUCTION BOOKLET— 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 


SCULPSTONE INC. 
178 Suffolk St. Dept. S-3 New York 2,N. Y. 








ASK US ABOUT 


Flexola 


The NEW Art Medium 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. #5224 








CRAFIINT wew “66” 


JET BLACK DRAWING 


Sharp - edged, accurate lines 
are easy with free flowing 
Craftint New ‘66 Jet Black 
Drawing Ink because it’s 
ground evenly and super fine. 
You'll like its ease of applica- 
tion, uniformity, and 
excellent results. At 

your dealer or write 
direct. 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, 0. 














SCHOOL ARTS for May is 


HOME and TOWN 


You'll find many useful ideas and suggestions 
in it that will help you in School, Community, 
and Home Decoration... plus Costume Study 
and Design. 





tudes of the painters. An unusual feature are the 
22 pictures accompanied by the artists’ own 
comments concerning the particular works illus 
trated and their emotional experiences in cre 
ating them. This book should give you more 
confidence in discussing paintings, and better 
understanding of the artists’ messages. 





¢¢¢ Illustrated 84 page catalog.. 
Thousands of items for the Leathercraft 
teacher and student..Leather supplies.. 
Tools . . Books . . Patterns .. Designs... 
Art projects * Send 10¢ today to cover 
handling charges. 

RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 

239 So. Spring St. Dept. SA10 


Los Angeles 12, Calif 

















Every School Should Have 


UNIVERSAL’S 
New Supply Catalog 
FREE TO TEACHERS 
50 cents to others—rebated 

on first order for $2.00 or more 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, lac. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 























15 x 12 x 18 Bench Model 


LONG LIFE HEATING ELEMENTS — 
REPLACEABLE AT LOW COST 
ANY SIZE QUICK DELIVERY 


2315 Harrison Street 





ELECTRIC POTTERY KILNS 


We manufacture many types and sizes of electric kilns. 
result of years of actual use. Fronts, doors, and backs, cast metals. RIBBON ELEMENTS: built for 
continuous use. @ Tell us the type of pottery you make and we will help you select the proper type 
and temperature kiln. Art pottery is made at less than 2000°F. Stoneware and porcelain may be 


made at less than 2200° F. 


A FEW TYPICAL SIZES 


Size Inside Prices 
Baking Chamber F.O. B. 2200° F. 
Wide High Long 2315 Harrison Cone 6 


2000° F. 
Cone 04 


9x 8x18 .. BenchType . $180.00. ‘Seana 


9x12x14 . . BenchType . . 255.00. 
9x12x18 . . BenchType . . 280.00. 
9x10x14 .. BenchType . . 220.00. 
9x10x18 . . BenchType . . 240.00. 
15x12x18 .. BenchType . . 350.00. 
15x15x24 .. BenchType . . 425.00. 
15x18x24 .. BenchType . . 475.00. 
18 x 24 x 36 . Cabinet . . 890.00. 


JAMES W. WELDON, Lcteation 


Kansas City 8, Missouri 


225.00 
250.00 
190.00 
210.00 
300.00 
375.00 
425.00 
790.00 


All Weldon kilns are strongly made, the 


Mention School Arts when writing 





Floor model with Electronic indicating, 
controlling, recording instrument. 
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YOU 





oR ane in) can make 
LEATHER BELTS 
Portfolio of 10 NEW Hand- HANDBAGS, ETC. 
bag Patterns, full size, easy : : 
to follow instructions for for gifts, profits, . 
transferring, tooling, etc. : prizes 
No. 332 only$1.30.47 NEW _ It's EASY 


Western and Novelty Belt 


Designs, Set No. 397 only 75 It's FASCINATING 


cents. - 





Complete line of fittings, tools, lacings, high quality 
leather for any project. 65 PAGE IDEA CATALOG 
SENT WITH FIRST ORDER, WRITE TODAY. 


Leathercraft Headquarters for 31 Years 


OSBORN BRO 223 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, ill. 


























SUPPLIES serous 


SHOP CRAFTS - ART COURSES 





\ Complete tools, supplies and 
instruction aids to make beau- 
tiful things out of basketry, 

leather, wood, plastic, or pottery. Weaving, 
printingand bookbinding materials also listed. 
or FREE illustrated catalog today! 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


Educational Materials since 1863 
264 Main Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Send 


Jet black and waterproof, Craf- 
tint New ‘66 Drawing Ink is 
second to none. It flows evenly— 
covers well and is permanent. 
At your dealer or write direct. 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleve., O. 


CRAFTINT 


NEW ‘'66”’ 


JET BLACK bw ee 
DRAWING INK “>, 








SHELLORAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 

Detailed Instructions and Designs 

Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 




















































Your Book of 
Year-round Poster 


Ideas 


**May we have posters for next Saturday’s 
game?”’ or “‘How about some poster publicity 
for the holiday dance?”’ are familiar requests 
to the high school art department. Order your 
copies of PLANNING AND PRODUCING 
POSTERS today and welcome this challeng- 
ing demand for poster ideas! 


YOU LEARN THE TECHNIQUES and 
methods for making posters of all kinds in this 
profusely illustrated 60-page book—including 
spatter ink, silk screen, air brush, and brush 
and pen. Here are all of the fundamentals 
and fine points that prove in poster form the old 


saying ‘‘One picture is wortha thousand words.”’ 


THE ESSENTIALS AND METHODS of 
good poster-making are described with crisp 
step-by-step illustrations and concise written 
directions that carry through from the concep- 
tion of a poster idea to its effective completion. 


GIVE YOUR SCHOOL MESSAGES 
effective presentation with this newly revised, 


MUN WLS 





PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 
Fourth and Revised Edition 


11-chapter book that brings you a vivid re- 
flection of author John deLemos’ lifelong 
experience and training in the field of post- 


er creation. 
PRICE INCLUDES POSTAGE 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


School Arts Magazine 
' 194 Printers Bldg. 
§ Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send my Poster Book today! 
1 (_] Enclosed is $3.75 (_] Send Bill 


Namoe........... 


Address.............. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 





Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $7.50 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver _.. 3.75 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos . 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts . . 4.75 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts. -_ « . 
Creative Art Crafts, New Book 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 


Stage Craft. . 
Jewelry Making and Design, Rose and 
Cirino ; . B95 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 3.75 


Projects and Appreciation 
Costume Design, History of—Egyptian 


to1840 ... ; $1.50 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates 1.00 
Design Principles, 8 pages , 1.00 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36" 1.50 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 2.00 
Historic Design—Medieval . 2.00 
History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 

ing the famous artists, native country 

and one of their masterpieces . 1.00 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 2.00 
Lettering, 21 plates. 1.50 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.50 
Modern Lettering : 1.50 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 1.00 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 oe 2.50 
Tree in Art, 16 pages . 1.00 

Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates $2.50 
Block Printing— Pictorial, 17 plates 1.50 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 8% Ss yh ; 1.50 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.50 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 

12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 

Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient. 
The Age of Chivalry $7.50 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—4%”" x 51%” 
for students—10 sets . $20.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 194 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mas. 
or to the following school supply companies: 


Cambrid oa Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa. 

Clearfiel Kurtz Bros. 

Dallas 2, . Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, = Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St. 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 

Newark 8, J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Dowlings, Second and Broadway 

Pasadena 2, Calif. A.C. Vroman, Inc. 383 So. Pasadena Ave. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane a Wash. John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse 4, N.Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer Schoo! Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winniped, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


Send me....... 


Enclosing $. . 
Or send bill to Board of Education 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


APRIL 1949 
ART SCHOOLS—-ART INSTRUCTION 





titute, The ee 
—_ University — iene 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 16-a 
Cincinnati Art Academy iene 





_ Mrs. Irma S. a 
—_ Institute of Art 














land School of Art 16-a 
Ree ed School of Handicrafts 16-a 
Penn State College 16-a 
Ringling School of Art. . 16-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion its 
Universal School of Handicrafts 16-a 
University of Denver 16-a 
University of Minnesota ._ ; 16-a 
University of Southern California 16-a 

ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products 3-a 
American Crayon Company Gaver 4 
American Lead Pencil Co. a 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. ie 
Binney & Smith Company l-a, 13- 


Bradley Company, Milton 
Craftint Mfg. Co., The 


9-a 
7-a, 10-a, 13-a, 14- 
CVH Laboratories Co. 13-a 


nver Fire Clay Co., Inc. 4-a 
oo & Raynolds Co., Inc. S-a 
Eagle Pencil Co. Cover 2 
Grumbacher, M. 8-a 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc 3-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 4-a, 6-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. S-a 
Muralo Co., Inc., The F te 
Talens & Son, Inc. 5-a, 7-a, 10-a, 13-a, 15-a 
Weber Co., F. 2-a 
Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co. ; ll-a 

BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Foster, Walter T. i. 
Knowles Pub. Co. S-a 
Manual Arts Press, The 5S-a 


O-P Craft Co., Inc. 


; 2-a 
School Arts Magazine 4-a, 12-a, 14-a, Cover 3 


(Continued on page 16-a) 





GET THIS AND 


9 oTHER PATTERNS 
=~just 10° 


Ten clever patterns; animals, hat-and- 


Yi 
bag set, etc. Full size. Easy to follow. A & 
Have fun making gifts, accessories and 
profits from colorful Felt. Send $1. UP 


for ten original patterns and > 


descriptive 


THE FELT CRAFTERS ® PLAISTOW 4, N. H. 





literature, 





lexiglas. 


A new art material. 
Carve flowers, bird ther 
bjects in clear Ple 
Came irved ket ) manual $ 


\e l page 


iteria ewelry tindings, etc. 10¢ 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. 
371 So. Main St. Salt Lake City, Utah 











HANDICRAFT KITS 


No tools or extras are needed when you use 
the handicraft kits put out by the Robert J. 
Golka Co. of Brockton, Mass. Sixty different 
items at aw low prices. Send 6 cents 
in stamps for our illustrated Opportunity 
Booklet. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. 
400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 














HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


for more than 20 School Crafts 


Drop a card NOW for our big craft catalog listing sup- 
plies and materials for every school craft. Full of 
information and illustrations that will help you. Includes 
leather. textile painting, braiding, glass etching, shell 
crafts, clays, wood projects, art materials, sequin plastic 
ribbon, many others. Free to teachers. 


LEISURECRAFTS 
907 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Just Out! 


Ilustrated Instructions 
WHOLESALE 
SHELLCRAFT CATALOGUE 


Containing Complete Line of 
* Hobby Kits * Plastic Shapes 
*% Dyed Seashells *% Cement, Lacquer 
* Jewelry Findings * Lucite Jewelry 
* Cameos * Sequins & Patterns 
Wholesale Prices 
Dependable Quality 


24-Hour Service 
Write 


SHELL-ART NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. SA 
Cor. 5th and Moore Sts. Philadelphia 48, Penna. 














MARYA WERTIN’S 


prepared lectures with black and white and 
colored slides. 1. Polish Arts and Crafts 
2. Paper Sculpture 

NORWID STUDIOS 


enwid 3324 West 25th St., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
REpublic 2-0239 











Write for FREE CATALOG of 
Shells and Supplies for Making 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
THE NAUTILUS 
Dept. D 


P.O. Box 1270 Sarasota, Florida 





4 nan 





MODELING CLAY 


An ideal material for vacation schools, summer 
camps and recreation centers. Seramo represents 
economy and convenience and gives satisfaction. 
The Enamels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
Would you like a Seramo folder and price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA4-49 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 

















DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT @ PLASTICS @ POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING @ BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS @ POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. SA 49 7 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 











J. L. Hammett Co. 

J. L. Hammett Co. 

American Seating Co. 

Kurtz Bros. . 

A.C. McClurg & Co. =e 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Hoover Bros., Inc. . 

Dowlings 

Practical Drawing Co. 

American Seating Co. 

American Seating Co. 

A.C. Vroman, Inc. . 

Sto-Rex Craft, Div. 

John W. Graham Co. 

John W. Graham Co. 








Tue COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL ARTS art and craft books and 
portfolios, published by The Davis Press, Inc.,is available to you through 
the following distributors conveniently located across the country. 


CANADA — EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR 
At slightly higher prices 
Moyer School Supplies, Ltd., Moncton, Montreal,Toronto 1,Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 


264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 

380 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 

935 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
Clearfield, Pa. 

333 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Second and Broadway, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Dallas, Texas 

6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

207 South Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
383 South Pasadena Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
149-151 Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 

401 Dexter Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

707-711 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


WOODEN PLATES & TRAYS 


Our molded round plates and trays give an excellent 
opportunity for creative designing and will be a val 
vable addition to your classroom project 


Binks No.w43 35¢ea. doz. $3.50 
50 No.w45 60¢ea. doz. $6.00 
18 inch = No. w47 $1.25 ea. doz. $12.50 
16 inch §~=—-s No. w48 $1.75 ea. doz. $17.50 


Write for a free catalog of our complete Handicraft 
line and special sheet on Wooden Plates and Trays 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
770-774 Carnegie Ave., Dept. S-1, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
3311 Milam, Houston 6, Texas 








Molding and 
Coloring Kits 


using Flexible 


Rubber Molds 





Monmouth, Illinois 
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It’s Connolly’s for 
Craft Leather 
For the Best Results Use 
GOOD LEATHER 
Tools Accessories Lacing 
Catalog on request 10¢ 
Mail orders filled promptly 
J. J. CONNOLLY 
Founded in 1892 
181 William St., New York 7, WW. Y. 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 

Permanent Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 

and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife. 
ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 
Send for our price lists, and descriptive literature. 


FAR_ EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 East 28th St., Dept. J New York 16,N. Y. 


For Over 50 Years 


CONNOLLY 


has meant 
LEATHER 
to the Discerning 
Craftsman and 
Manufacturer 
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KNOWLEDGE 
1S MORE THAN 
EQUIVALENT 








TO FORCE 








MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION 
ART DEPARTMENT 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
First Term: June 13—July 22, 1949 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
DESIGN ® DRAWING ®@ PAINTING 
JEWELRY AND METALWORK @ CERAMICS ® SCULPTURE 
PRINT PROCESSES 


Second Term: July 25—August 27, 1949 
ART HISTORY ® DESIGN ® DRAWING 
PAINTING ® PRINT PROCESSES 


For detailed information see Summer Session Bulletin. 
For complete information write to Dean of Summer 
Session, 916 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A 











The Pennsylvania 
State College 


Summer 
Sessions 


1949 


Courses in mural painting, oil painting, 
water-color painting, freehand drawing, art 
history, crafts for teachers, modeling and 
sculpturing, teaching of art, research, and 
art supervision. 

More than 450 courses included in total 
offerings. Graduate and undergraduate 
study. Cool, mountain environment. Living 
expenses and instructional fees moderate. 


For further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 105 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


One to 15 weeks 
of summer study 











WEMW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 








WORKSHOP ART Courses 


Over 95% of June 1948 graduates at work in the 
professional field for which they were trained. 


30 top-flight artists whose work appears in national publica- 
tions leave their studios part of each day to teach you to 
become a successful professional artist. Art for Television— 
Advertising Design—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design— 
Fashion and Book Illustration—Fashion Design—Drafting— 


Construction. Co-ed. 27th Year. Ask for Catalog SA-49. 


Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 
674 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, A p 








THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. Cat. Box 42 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1949 












>< HANDICRAFTS in the 
5 Southern penne 


. Hand weaving, pottery, ar 
metal and jewelry, metal en- 
amelling, Setdias y art, silk 
screen, stencil art and more 
than fifty other crafts. 


SUMMER SESSIONS—June 6 through August 27 
ion with Rupert Peters, Irene 


























Hand weaving instruct 








Beaudin and six other excellent instr I Th 
finest instructors in all other craft lege credi 
in school arts by arrangement with Universit 


North Carolina. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 








SUMMER SESSION 


Six weeks—June 20 to July 30 Four weeks—August | to 27 





In Fine Arts professional level courses will be 

in painting, drawing, sculpture, design, art education, 
art history. 

Distinguished faci 

Crown, Francis de Er ph 

John McAndrew, Marian Muel 

Edgar Dorsey Taylor. 

Numerous courses will be offered in the Graduate Sc! 
in the College of Letters, Arts, and Science 

leges of Architecture, Commerce and is 

istration, Engineering, Music and Ph 


Schools of Education, Journalism, Lik +." 'S sience, Pi 
Administration, Religion, and Soc = Wo 





departments of Occupational The 7, Phy 
Radio, and Cinema. 
Reduced tuition rates for teachers in active service 
Organized social and recreational program 
Rooms are available on and near the campu 


Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 
University of Southern California Los Angeles 7, California 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 


Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 25 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor. 

Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking. Grading, Dr aft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 

and Sunday Classes. 


CHICAGO (C 
= _ et Art « Illustration 


Cartooning + Drawing * Painting 
FINE. ARTS Dress Design ¢ Fashion Illustration 
Founded 1902 














DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Day, Evening, Saturday 






Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog 


18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


by Carl Werntz 


GET A DEGREE IN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Practical 

Arts and Letters (Women). Courses leading 

to B.S.,A. A.A. degrees. 2-4 yr. programs 

for high school and jr. college graduates. Ma n Com 

mercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training wr 

Interior Decoration, Applied Design Individua 

Academic courses included. Catalogue. W 

Director of Admissi: ; 
Boston 15, Mass. 


tration 
tention 


705 Commonwealth Ave. 








CINCINNATI ART ACADEMy 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: Draw. 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Ar and 
History of Art. Summer term: June 13- 
August 5. 

Address inquiries to: 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—fden Par 

















} 
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SUMMER COURSES 


40 courses. Hours, your convenience. 
New Ideas, new Projects to fit all ages & 
and budgets. Write for Summer Prospectus, : 


UNIVERSAL scxoot or HANDICRAFISS 


221 WEST 57 STREET, N.Y.C.19 + CO 5 02748 
7 ZZ LL SY 


\\\ 


Ve 7 
ATT 


\\t 





University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN DENVER, COLO. 


JULIO de DIEGO 


IN CENTRAL CITY 














RINGLING SCHOOL OF 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstanding 
artists. Use R ig Museun Dormitories. Ur 

cap tne oink, Gets mer term:12 week J 
18. Write for cat and folder 

shine.’” Address: G S. Kaiser, 

Sarasota, ‘FLORI DA 











School of Design for Women 


105th Year ..... Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 


design, fashion illustration, paint- 


INSTITUTE | desien, fas , 
ing, interior decoration, crafts. 


Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CATALOG 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


American Art Clay Co. 8-a 

ell Ceramics, Inc. ll-a 
Griffith Pottery House, Jane T-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 8-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns ll-a 
Weldon, Laboratory, James W. 13-a 
Wolfe Co., Inc., Jack D. Ba 

EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 4-a, 6-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. Ba 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. B-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. ll-a 
Bersted’s Hobby Craft 15-a 
Cleveland Crafts Co. 15-a 
Craft Service. 7-a 
Craftint Mfg. Co., The 8-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 15-a 
Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. 15-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc. 15-a 
Felt Crafters, The 15-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 14-a 
Golka Co., Hobert J. 15-a 
Hammett Company, ‘4. 14-2 
Leisurecrafts 15-a 
Lily Mills Co. 10-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 8a 
Metal Goods Corp. 6-a 
Nautilus, The 15-3 
Norwid Studio i8-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 2-8 
Osborn Bros. 14a 
Plastic Products Co. 15-3 
Russo Handicraft Supplies 13-8 
Sculpstone, Inc. 13-8 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. 15-3 
S S Rubber Cement Co. Ila 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 13-2 
Weber, Costello Co. la 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. _ 
Connolly, ] oe 
Osborn Bros. . Z 
Sto-Rex Crafts = 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 

Perry Pictures Co., The = 


Prothmann, Dr. Konrad 
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3 CRAFT BOOKS 





CREATive ART CRAFTY 
s 


Weaving 


Pottery 


) 
I uppetry 


Jew elry 





that Stimulate Interest 


...voimplify Teaching 


This 3-book series by Pedro deLemos, Editor of School Arts, 
give you a useful, concise, and complete coverage of the 
outstanding subjects in the field of art crafts. 


Paper, Toys, and Relief Cratt BOOK 1 


Here is an illustrated ‘book instructor’ that shows how to make paper decoration, block 
printing, bookbinding, toys, wood carving, leathercraft, gesso, glass etching, and novelty 
carving. It’s easy to follow the pictured directions for making note pads, metal toys, wood 
and action toys, dolls, and novelties made from milk bottles, spools, and stockings, curtain 
pulls, table mats, book ends, decorated boxes, and many others. 78 of the 88, 9 by 12 inch 
pages, are illustrated, 8 in full color. Price, $4.75. 


Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, and Metal _ 2oox 1 


500 art projects are ready and waiting to give a lift to lessons. The 88 large pages are packed 
to the margins with illustrated instructions, examples of completed projects, and designs for 
application to crafts. A few of the many crafts are: instructions for making a guest book, 
modeling metal, applying batik on wood, stenciling designs on cloth, using silk screening, 
making cloth relief paint, tying and dyeing, cutting and shaping metal figures, etching on 
metal, and many other ideas, plans, and projects. 88 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. 
Price, $4.75. 


Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, Jewelry 00x m 


Ideas by the pageful are yours in this book that gives instructions for carrying out such proj- 
ects as: setting up a hand loom, splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and seeds for novelty 
jewelry, stamping silverware Indian style, making clay tiles, making color cement tiles, 
cement bowls and vases, masks from paper plates, puppet heads, animal puppets, shadow 
plays, miniature stages from hat boxes, clothespin Pilgrims, and a section on historical 
costume. All these and many more projects add zest to lessons throughout the year. 88 pages, 


9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. Price, $4.75. 


Savel Order these three books, a complete 
craft library, and save 10% of the total price. 
Pay only $12.82 for 3 craft books that give 


you a 264-page “idea reservoir’ to call upon 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
194 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send me: 
Paper, Toys, and Relief Craft $4.75 
Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, Metal $4.75 


; Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, 
sonality. Jewelry $4.75 


Send the Creative Art Craft 3-book 
AEM Series. Save 10%. 
Enclosed find $12.82 Send bill 
NN ah ie incl i nh sek ws 
MAIL THIS COUPON — 
T O D A Y eS er err Cree err 


for many years to come. There are ideas for 


every age, level of ability, and type of per- 
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HOW TO USE 
SKETCHO 


1 = Sketch masses with Sketcho .. 


detailed objects, with hard lead pencil. 


2. Use Sketcho like a crayon or 


pastel, applying the local or general 


color of the object. 


3. Blend colors together to get 
Sketcho blends 


easily with the fingers, cotton, or a 


graduated blends. 


brush dipped in turpentine. Use artists’ 


stomps for small areas. 


Add more color and shades to the 


local color by: 


A. Applying Sketcho directly as 


you would crayons. 


B. Mixing Sketcho shavings with 
Apply with brush. 


turpentine. 


C. Using Sketcho shavings with 
artists’ stomp, which is pointed 
and capable of detail. 


4. Correct and blend colors and 
add finishing touches with brush or 


stomp. 


/!\MERICAN CRAYON company 
oondustley, Ohio- 


CxS for sketching and painting 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A very special medium in stick form capable of producing many 
new, fascinating techniques ... from beautiful crayon textures 


to deep, rich oil painting effects. 











Sketcho is the only medium that combines 
the qualities of crayon and pastel with those of oil paint. 


Send 10¢ for Project and Idea Unit 


“Sketcho—The Oil Stick for Painting and Sketching” 
Dept. SA-48 


Color catalog of the complete OLD FAITHFUL Line gladly sent on request 


iii. 





